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ABSTRACT 

This 24th annual NEA survey of public school teacher 
supply and demand estimates that the supply of qualified teachers is 
generally adequate, although shortages exist in some areas. To 
supplement these estimates, surveys were made in state departments of 
education and in 66 of the country's 83 largest school systems. 
Shortages occurred in industrial arts, special education, 
mathematics, trade- industrial-vocational-technical courses, remedial 
reading and speech, and in distributive education* Assignments most 
frequently reported by the large school systems as having an 
oversupply of qualified applicants include social studies. Language 
Arts, physical and health education (male teachers) , elementary 
level, foreign languages, business education, home economics, and 
art. Tables present comparative data by State and subject area. (A 
related document is ED 048 653.) (MLF) 
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FOREWORD 




1 1 IK NKA RESEARCH DIVISION rofitdantly endeavor* to improve the research techniques, the accura- 
cy of data, and the UHefulness of i reports. This 24th annual survey of the supply and demand for 
public-school teachers continues this tradition. 

(.'ontinuing the changes initiated in the I960 edition, the 1971 report provides two estimates of the 
demand for new teachers: one based on achievement of minimum quality in educational staffing, and 
one bawd on trends toward improvement in the quality of the teaching staff. Also, the present study 
continues the estimation of the demand for beginning teachers as a subgroup of the demand for new 
teachers. 

Users of this report should interpret the estimates only in general terms because additional study is 
needed on (a) the factors influencing personal decisions on entering, interrupting, re-entering, and leav- 
ing the teaching profession; (b) the characteristics of potential teachers and the assignments given to new 
teachers; and (e) the influence of financial support for continued improvement in education upon the 
components of teacher supply and demand. 

This report contains a summary' of teacher supply and demand conditions reported in late summer 
1971 hv respondents in slate departments of education and in 66 of the country's 83 largest school 
systems. These two special surveys were designed to supplement the national estimates, to identify the 
status of teacher supply and demand in various types of school systems, and to review the conditions 
influencing teacher supply and demand in late, summer 1971. The results of these inquiries arc given on 
pages 6 and 7 t*f this report. A preliminary summary of data contained in this report was released in 
early September 1971. 

The NEA Research Division appreciates the invaluable assistance of the personnel in state depart- 
ments of education ai d teacher preparation institutions who participated in this study. Their willingness 
to gather and provide basic data and their continuing interest in this important facet of professional 
analysis and planning make this report possible. The Division also wishes to thank the state and local 
school officials who so willingly responded to the supplemental inquiries on the shortage of teachers. 

This report was prepared by William S. Graybeal, Assistant Director, with the assistance of the 
Statistics Section of the Research Division. 



GLEN ROBINSON 
Director, Research Division 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



• A record HI 7.604 persons completed teacher preparation programs with at least a bachelors 
degree between September 1970 and August HI, 1971, an inercnst of 7. 1 permit over the nninlHT 
reported for the previous year. 

• The estimated number of new teachers needed to attain minimum levels of qnulitv staffing (Qual- 
ity Criterion Kstimate of teacher demand) in 1971 comprises +10 900 in elementary schools and 
352,100 in secondary schools, a total of 793,400. 

• The number of tu w teachers needed in 1971-72. an projected from trends in tin* improvement of 
staffing eharaeteristies in recent years (Adjusted Trend Criterion Kstimate), comprises 82.800 in 
elementary schools and 1 06,000 in secondary schools, a total of 188.800. 

• The (Quality Criterion Estimate of demand exceeds the expected supply of new teachers by 
.100,800, provided tin: turnovci and re-entry rates of qualified experienced teachers approximates 
that of recent years. This shortage comprises 301,600 teachers at the elementary "school level and 
199,200 at the secondary-school level. 

• Based on the Adjusted Trend Criterion Kstimate of demand, with allowance for the re-entry of 
qualified experi need teachers as in 1970-71. the supply is generally adequate, but shortages of 
beginning teachers are expected to continue in secondary-school mathematics, vocational-technical 
courses, sciences, and industrial arts. 

• Two special surveys of appropriate officials in state departments of education and in 66 of the 
largest school systems in late summer 1971 show that as a whole the supply is adequate but short* 
ages of qualified teachers are continuing in special education and in all of the assignments listed 
above, 

• The supply of qualified former teachers desiring to re-enter teaching in fall 1971 (80,400 persons) 
is 16,900 to 27,400 larger than the number of positions estimated to be open to them. 



r, 



SPECIAL SURVEYS OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



TUu SPECIAL SURVEYS wer e conduct* d in midsummer 
I ‘>7 1 to obtain up-to-date information uDoii ( (a) I lu direr- 
(ion of rluin^v, if unv. in the factor* which influence tin* 
*nppl\ ami demand for puh)ie-*ehool teaeher*: (b) tin* gen- 
eral hiatus of nipply demand condition* in tin* flair* and 
major school systems: (r) the subject an a* in which short 
age* m'chi lo hr rno*t widespread : and (d) condition* in llr 
fall of 1971 a* eompared with one year earlier. This infor- 
mation provide* a framework for interpreting the projec- 
tions of teaelier supply arrd demand in the regular study. 

One survey was directed to the person having respon ni- 
hility for teacher education and certification in each state 
department of education. These person* were asked to re- 
port their general impression of teacher supply and demand 
conditions in their stute as of the last week in July. The 
second survey was sent to the 83 largest school system* 
(these systems enroll 50,000 or more pupils, and as a group 
employ one-fifth of all public-school teachers). Personnel 
directors in these systems w< re asked to report hv each 
major assignment ureu: fa) the adequacy of the supply of 
qualified teacher applicants in their school systems for 
1971-72. (I») whether they have had to employ person* 
with substandard qualifications, and (c) the number of (in- 
filled positions in the last week of July 1971. 

General Conditions Reported by State* 

Slate department of education official* in 4B states re- 
ported the general condition of puMV-scho'd teacher sup 
ply unu demand. Their , iscssment of how the total number 
of qualified applicant* compares with the number of teach- 
ing pos ; tion vacancies in Ip t* July 1971 was as follows: 



for school stalling. An estimate of conditions within tile 
state was given by respondents in 24 stale* which enroll 
about WhO percent of all public-school pupil*. An estimate 
of condition* within the school *\ stem was given b\ 37 
respondent* in the large school *\ stern* which enrolled ho. 3 
percent of the pupil* in the 66 school systems participating 
in the survey. I he following show* the percent* of pupiU 
affected l>\ each of the school staffing condition* in fall 
1971: 



Pe rcent of pupil* affect ed 
Condition 24 states 37 large 

svstern* 



Number of new teaching por- 
tions reflect* a continuation 
of recent trend toward im- 
proved staffing and programs .... 42.1% 5.8% 

The ini | . oved teacher sup- 
ply i* being used to acceler- 
ate recent trends in annual 
improvements in school 

staffing and programs 12.5 3.4 

Financial conditions are 
slowing, arresting, or re- 
versing recent trend to- 
ward improved school 

programs and stuffing 45 .4 90.8 



• 24 states- shortage of applicants in some subject ureas 
and an excess in others 

• I I states— some excess of applicants 

• 13 states— substantial excess of applicants. 

I he remaining two scutes did not have sufficient infor- 
mation reudily available to allow a valid appraisul of condi- 
tions as of the lust week in July. 

The situation regarding qualified teueher applicants in 
late July 1971 computed with 1970 was reported by 4 
stales as being about the same , and by 35 states us being a 
larger excess . Eight states reported a much larger excess 
than one year earlier Two states did not have sufficient 
information to report. Table 1 shows the 5-year trend in 
the alleviation of general shortages. 

Some Conditions Influencing Teacher Demand 

Responses from states and large school systems show a 
mixed national pattern in the fall 1971 trend in provisions 



Total 100.0% 100.0% 

Reports from state* und from large school systems show 
u change in the proportions of teacher* leaving their pose 
lions last year; this, in turn, create* fewer (ban normal num- 
ber* of vacancies to Ik* filled by experienced or beginning 
teachers. The percentage of last year’s teaching staff leaving 
full time teaching for personal reason*, maternity, or em- 
ployment outside education this fall eornpared with oik 
year earlier is reported to be lower in 19 states, about the 
same in 12 state*, and higher in 2 state*. The remaining 17 
stutes did not have sufficient information to offer an esti- 
mate of this condition. The respondents irj 63 of the large 
*ehool systems reported the extent of this type"bf4ermi na- 
tion compared with one year ago as follows: lowei"^^ 
yeur, 39 systems; about the same, 21 systems; and hig^ff 
this year, 3 systems. 

Conditions by Population Areas 

Respondents in 45 states were able to report conditions 
by population areas in their state. Three reported having an 
extremely low supply of applicants in rural areas and none 
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reported this condition for small cities*. central cities of 
Urge urban renter*. nr >ulnirh.;ii arras. An overnipply was 
reported in central cities hy 21 states. in suburban array l>> 
29 •»tates. in small cities liy 17 stales, and in rural arer** by 2 
••tales. 

The second uirvey queried personnel officers in each of 
the nation's 83 largest school *y stems about teacher supply 
and demand conditions in their systems an of tin* last week 
in July 1971. Six ty -nix systems reported a total of 1,120 
unfilled positions. The unfilled positions represent 0.4 per- 
cent of the teachers in these systems in fall I *>70. 

The following shows the trend toward improvement in 
the supply of teachers in the reporting large school systems: 



N riir 


Number of 
systems 
reporting 


Number of pusi- 
lions open in 
late | lily 


Percent of total 
teaching positions 
represented by 
vacant positions 


1 967 . . 


• 


;,im 


, 2.4% 


I%« . . 


. 6 


r.,4«2 


1.6 


1 969 . . 


76 


mii.i 


1.0 


1 970 . . 


67 


2,41 1 


0.6 


1*171 . . 


66 


1 .420 


0.4 



Conditions by Teaching Assignment Area 

State department of education personnel report either a 
low supply or an vxtrvmvly low supply of qualified teacher 
applicants in their school systems for 1971-72 in the fol- 



TABLE 1 -GENERAL CONDITION OP TEACHER SUP- 
PLY AND DEMAND AS REPORTED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OE EDUCATION PERSONNEL, 1966-1971 


( reneral condition of 
teacher supply and 
demand 


Number of states reporting 
condition us of fall 


j 966 l%7 I960 1969 1970 1971 


» 


2 .1 4 5 6 7 



lowing assignments (most frequently listed by 17 states re- 
porting lliis information): special education. 33 stales; in- 
diistrial arts. 27 states: special assignments in remedial read- 
ing. speech correction, etc., 27 states, special assignments 
directed to educationally disadvantaged children. 25 stales; 
elementary -school librarian. 2.4 states: and mathematics. 15 
states. The most frequently listed assignment arcus in which 
17 states expect school sy stems generally will hat* to em- 
ploy persons with substandard qualifications are special 
education. II states; tradedmhistrial-vocationuMcchidcnl 
subjects. II states; and industrial arts. 4 states. 

\ssignuieiits most frequently reported as having an over- 
supply of qualified applicants were social studies. 1.1 states; 
English language arts, -lo states; men teachers of physical 
and In altli education, 211 states: elementary-school teachers 
24 states; business education, 1 6 states; home economics, 
14 stales; foreign languages. 1 4 states: and art, I 4 states. 

I he assignments identified in the annual national survey 
as having a relatively low supply of qualified teachers are 
also reported as being in low supply by significant numbers 
of large school systems. The most frequently identified as- 
signments these T if) school systems report having an ev- 
frerric/v low supply or a low supply of qualified applicants 
in late July are as follows: 





Number of large school 


N inn be of posi 
ions not filled 
in late July 197 
in the large 

school systems 


Alignment 


An extremely 
low supply 
of appli- 
cants 


A low 
supply 
of a[h 
plinints 


Industrial arts . . . . 


19 


20 


126 


Special education . 


4 


28 


414 


Mathematics 


4 


20 


149 


Trade, industrial, 


vocational 


5 


24 


50 


Remedial reading, 


speech, etc. . . . . 


5 


14 


71 


distributive educa- 


tion 


5 


12 


21 



Substantial shor- 
tage of applicants ... 20 

Some shortage 

of applicants II 

Shortage of ap* 
lieunts in some 
subject areas and 
excess in others .... 8 

Sufficient ap- 
plicants to fill 

positions 0 

Some excess of 

t applicants 0 

Substantial excess 

of applicants 0 

Valid appraisal 
i ot possible with 
present information- . II 



19 7 > 2 0 0 

14 17 12 2 0 

II 19 32 35 24 

I I I 7 0 

0 0 2 111 

0 0 0 -113 

5 8 112 



Supporting these reports of low supplies are the num- 
bers of these 66 large school systems which reported they 
have had to employ persons with substandard qualifications 
in these assignment areas for 1971-72: 9, industrial arts; 9, 
special education; 7, mathematics; 7, trade-industrial-voca- 
tiouul-tccluucal courses: and 5, distributive education. 

Assignments most frequently reported by the large 
school systems as having an oversupply of qualified appli- 
cants include social studies, 57, English language arts, 53; 
men teachers of physical and health education, 43; elemen- 
tary-school teachers, 43; foreign languages, 41; business 
education, 32; home economics, 30; and art, 27. 



Some Outcomes of the Teacher Oversupply 

Use ui the improved adequacy of the supply of begin- 
ning teachers to improve the quality of staffing is reported 
widely. The percentage of new teachers hired for fall 1971 
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hIim have higher i^uali fi f -it 1 ic f lian the itiiniinitiu rrtpiire- 
m lit (nr rrrlifiniliun is reported (n hr hii'hrr than \^\ y. Jir 
h> 21 states. ahniil I In* same n- In-1 vrar h\ If) slates, and 
ln\MT than hist \ ear h\ d stales. The ri'Uiaininfr I f> iliil 

iml 1 1 •* siiffiejrut information In offer an estimate. 
I liirl\ hi \ i n nl llir hi lar^e silmol sv sinus r« a >|>i nifliii^r |<> 
\\u» (|ui>|inn rr|»nrlril li«i\ in^ a Iii^hrr |n ri of 

r||-c|itjil jf in I new te, alters lliis vrar; 21 reported the p rr . 
H*iil«ip' In hr ji hi ii 1 1 tin* mi in* ■ as one \ ear earlier; ami non** 
rr|H irtril I hr permita^* In hr lowrr than c.iir \rnr api. 

How r\rr, I n wit trarliiT m« iliilit \ is imliratril hy re- 
sponses from thr states ami tit** lar^e school systems. flout- 
piirnl with mil* Yeara|rn. llir percentage nf hint years learli- 
hi|£ staff who wrrr Iravinjr In trai li in annlhrr sellout svs* 
Irm this \ear was reported In hr lowrr this yrar hv 2*) 
>la|r?*, ii hnn t llir same hv 7 stairs, ami higher this yrar h\ I 
.'lair, Thr rrniaiiiin^ Id stairs did not have sufficient data 
lor an rstiniatr. \t non ^ llir hi larj^r school systems re- 
>pondiii|r | () this ipirstitiiu thr percentage is lowrr this vrar 
hv To xtxlrm* (i I m >ii t llir >>iiiiir in |. 'I s\>(riiis, mill lii^lirr 
I In . v rar in d systems. 



I.vidence from thr larjjr school svstrms supports a rnn- 
rhisinii that rmph i% mrnt of traiisfrrriu^ (rarlirrs (liis v»*ar 
ma\ hr al Inwrr ratrs tliau in prr\ intis v cars. Amunjjllir 7»M 
lar^r srh nn I sv stems responding. |<) rrportril llir prrrrnla^r 
n( Hr w IrarhiTs transferring In their M'hnnl s\..|nn from a 
(rarliin^ position elsewhere Iasi vrar is lower than llir pm 
rrnlap' observed Olir year a^o. d2 report'd i| In hr ahniil 
thr same, and 7 reported il In hr higher lliis vrar. 

lnlrmi|)tioii of a teaching rarrrr In return foradvanenl 
sludirs mav hr al lower than normal levels this year. Thr 
percentage of Iasi v ear's teaching staff who are leaving 
full-liti)i* teaching In ruler nr return In ailvatirnl studies 
this fall (e vlusive of thiisr nil sahhalieul leave) is reported 
In hr lower tlian one year earlier hy 14 stales and alioiit tin* 
same as one year ago hv If) slat' s; no state reported il to lie 
higher than one year ago. Til* remaining 20 slates did riot 
have sufficient data lo provide an estitnute of lliis faelor. 
\moiig the fid large school s* stems resp' Milling In lliis ijues- 
lion .'hi reported the pen enlace In he lower this vrar, 24 
repotted il as ahniil the same, and .1 reported il lo lie higher 
this year. 
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MOST OF THK « pa.ili I h'iI new teachers are supplied from 
lilt* following sources: (a) graduates currently * omplctiiig 
teacher education programs. (b) former teachers currently 
interested in re-entering classroom leaching. and (c) Icacli- 
rr education graduates of previous years currently inter- 
ested in entering the profession for the first time. The ma- 
jor objective of this study is to estimate (lie supply and 
demand conditions pertaining to tin* new supply of gradu- 
ates completing preparation to enter te,.''hiug. Tin* supply 
of new leaeliers from oilier sources is difficult to estimate 
because little is known alioiit the tiuinhers of people wliieli 
ay lie involved, and about the factors influencing them 
when tliiA apply for aelive employment in public-school 
teaching. 

Supply of Beginning Teachers 

The summary in Table 2 shows there are expected to 
he 118,775 prospective elementary-school teachers and 
176,287 prospective secomlaryseliool teachers who will he 
completing their preparation with at least a bachelor's de* 
gree in time for entry into tin- teaching profession at the 
beginning of the 1971-72 session. Also, 10,715 prospective 
teachers of special education at either level are expected to 
he completing their professional preparation. The ungraded 
classifications listed in Table 2 are used for the fifth time 
this year, and as a result, may not have elicited complete 
reporting: many institutions may not have had data readily 
available in these classifications and the questionnaire may 
not have been sent to some institutions which prepare per- 
sons for these positions. 

A review nf trends in the supply of persons completing 
their preparation for teaching is provided by Table 3 and 
Figure I. To provide data groupings comparable with the 
earlier studies in this series, the numbers of persons com- 
pleting preparation in selected subject fields for assignment 
in elementary schools or for special education, and library 
science, have been regrouped with the high-sehool subjects. 
The summary shows continuing growth in the numbers of 
persons being prepared for elementary- and high-school as- 
signments. With 1950 as a base, the first year for which 
complete data arc available, the percentages show the gener- 
al pattern of growth in tin* supply of college graduates pre- 
pared to leach in elementary schools and in the high-school 
subjects. The table shows that the total number of persons 
receiving a bachelor V or first professional degree was below 
the 1950 level through 1960, approached the 1950 level in 
1961*62, and has exceeded the *950 level since 1962. A 
similar general pattern of lower annual new supply during 
the 1 951V 1 959 period followed by greater supply since 
1962 is observed among the number of persons being pre- 
pared to leach in high schools. The number being prepared 



to teach in elementary school?* has been consistently greater 
than the 1 951) Icy cl. more than twice as many being gradu- 
ated each year between 1962 and |0o7. more than three 
times as many in I960 and 1969, and four limes as many in 
1971 as were being prepared in 1950. 

The percentages of graduates recciy ing the bachelor s or 
first professional degree represented by persons completing 
teacher education programs suggest that teacher prepara- 
tion attracted an increasing proportion of persons enrolled 
in higher education until I960, hut the proportion lias held 
near the 1966 level through 1971. Iliese classifications arc 
not entirely comparable because tin- numhrr of teacher ed- 
ucation graduates includes persons completing the masters 
degree and the basis for counting gradual.** with the first 
professional degree changed in 1966. Also, because the 
197 i projection of graduates is likely to he a conservative 
estimate, the apparent change may not he sub Untiated. 
Summarized below are the percentages of the total number 
of baccalaureate and first professional degree graduates rep- 
resented hv tin* graduates who have completed teacher edu- 
cation programs, biennially since 1950. 

Teacher education graduates 
as percent of total bach- 
elor's and first proles- 
s ional degree ( lass 



Yvai 


Klcmcrilary 

school 


Secondary 

school 


Total 


1950 


6.6 


20.1 


26.7 


1952 


11.4 


18.6 


40.0 


1954 


12.6 


16.8 


29.4 


1956 


1 .12 


18..4 


.41.5 


1958 


12.5 


19.0 


41.5 


I%<) 


115 


19.9 


44.5 


I%2 


14.0 


20.4 


44.4 


1964 


14.7 


20.5 


45.2 


1965 


1 4.7 


21.2 


45.9 


1 966* 


14.1 


22.2 


46.4 


1967*° 


110 


20.6 


44.6 


1 968* 


1 .1.7 


21.5 


45,2 


1969* 


1 16 


21.3 


44.8 


1970* 


1 4.2 


21.4 


44.6 


1971 rsl.* 


11.4 


22.4 


45.6 



•Persons completing preparation to teach specific sub- 
jects arc grouped within high-school category as in earlier 
studies of this series. Total does not include the graduates 
prepared to enter supporting ungraded positions. 

fl A few institutions in two stales did not respond in 
I960. 
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\niong l In high- -**i In ml -ulijt'4 ( ana- tin* inuuhcr* nl 
m u Irjehcr education ^r.ltlll.i l« - ;ir» rxprrled hi cm ri il 
I *#r»f I level* in .ill area- cm | i| agriculture. The current *la- 
I ii“ i* ii marked change fr« mi tin* I 912 through |91fl period 
in which I lit* imiii |nr of mu high school teach r- iiijx 
graduated wu* Inner than the 1910 level* in all area* except 
“other field.*. 

Table A (page I I) *hould In* interpreted with coi»*idcr- 
aboil t il (n lie* following: (a) The lij,*e \ cur, |9lf). nni- 
tailieil the crc*| nl Hie vvaVe t if reluming Wnrlil VS af II 
veteran* who ci MM pie t r d their college decree. (Ii) The oip- 
ply uf nen t fiit lier education graduate* in |910 was riot in 
hahinee nitli die ileitiaml for nen tear ’hers. (e) The impact 
of the increase in tlematitl for |inhli< •m IiimiI teacher* for llie 
flood of enlarged |mhli< school enrollment* was \ «* I to I m* 
fell. It reached die first prude beginning in 1912-11. 

Tile *uppl\ of pfo*pce| jv e teachers ill each slillc in Mllll* 
niari/.etl in Tables 4. 1. and 6 showing I lie mi iiiImTs coin* 
piling tlu ir preparation ground by ma. degree, and the 
instructional le ve l for which they have |nrn prepared. \s 
may he expected from differences in population, the re* are 
xv iili* differences anionp the- states in tin* iimidicrs of prr- 
sons heinp prepared for ti'aeliinp. 

Occupation of Teacher Kdneation Graduates in 1 f>7 0 

Tv pieully in. inn |H*rsoiis eoniph*tinp teaeher edneatiou 
programs do not enter teaeliinp positions durinp the subse- 
quent year, e\ i’ll III a time* of shortage. The occupational 
status of the teaeher education graduates of 1970 is shown 
in Table 7. As a u hole, follow-up information lias Item 
reported for IMI.ft percent of the prospective elementary- 
school teachers and for 07. .1 percent of the prospective 
secondary -school teachers who were graduated in 1 970. In* 
formation is not available from Gulifonna, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Data for less than 85 percent of tin* trot' her 
education graduates of 1970 are available for Gomicetieut. 
(elementary), District of Golumbiu, Indiana (elementary). 
Maine. Massachusetts. New Hampshire, New Mexico, Kliod* 
Island (elementary), South Gurolinu (secondary), and Ver- 
mont (secondary). Information in column H shows that 
the status of 19.2 percent of tin* teaeher education gradu- 
ates is not known by these reporting institutions. This sug- 
gests that the percentage entries in at least one of the other 
columns are lower than would he observed if follow-up 
information were available for all graduates. 

The fields of preparation f m which highest percent- 
ages of graduates entered leaehuig immediately following 
graduation include junior high-school subjects, elementary 
school regular instruction, mathematics, special education, 
industrial arts, and physical and health education in elemen- 
tary school. Areas of preparation in which lowest percent- 
ages of graduates entered teaching immediately following 
graduation include journalism, physics, social studies. 



• perch and drain. i. trade indn-lrial mm alional. and Ihi-mh -- 
education. 

' hr percentage- of graduate* ml* ring fr.u lung hietmi 
.ills Mine I'l.li |»v major area* of preparation are reviewed 
in Table ft. \ eoiitimiiug aumtal moderation in the |rn mil- 
age entering teaching noted *incr |962 i- generally o|»*er\rd 
among the fields. Kach of the* e*timate* max reflect mini 
inn in level- of entry hrraiiH" tliev t no x he inerea*eil hv the 
possible entry of person* in the group ol approxinuli lv l> 
percent for whom no follow up information i* available, 
The data in this summary *how that the proportion* ids 
served in tin* early I 960* max provide a planning estimate 
of (lie net * »r effective supply of heginnilig teachers avail- 
able for einplov meiil in 1971-72. 

The estimated supply of graduates who would I m* avail- 
able for i mploy iiii*ii t if positions were available it. fall 1971 
is provided in Table 9. The rale of entry estimated for 
graduates prepared to teaeli at the eleiueiilury school level 
(H‘hd percent) was reported for I Molt, a year in which entry 
rates were near their peak and follow-up information was 
reported for a very high proportion of teacher education 
graduates. I Ik rale of entry similarly estimated for gradu- 
ates prepared to leach in secondary sehoi Is (69.2 percent) 
was reported for 1962. These rates are different from the 
Hit. 2 percent entry rale for elementary and tin* 7.1.0 percent 
entry rate for secondary used in the 1970 edition of this 
series. For u sjwt ifie subject in high-school teaching the 
currently estimated supply (69.2 percent) is likely to he 
conservative because subjects in short supply typically have 
attracted a higher than average proportion o r graduates. 

The Supply of Qualified Former Teachers 

Some of the teachers who leave* their positions may be 
expected to return to the profession. In addition to many 
teachers on leaves « f absence, a significant in tuber return to 
tin* elassroon after uried lengths of internq lions. 

The pool of ek nentary- or secondary-school teachers 
who had completed it leust four veurs of college and were 
unemployed in 196( was estimated by the t!.S. bureau of 
llie Gciisiis to eonipntc about ,1(14,1(4) persons. Problems in 
definition of teacher particularly in tin* vocational fields, 
by the census enuni* tutors make* this a very general esti- 
mate. An assinuptioi. that this pool contains the 20-year 
accumulation of 1.1 j Trent of llie teachers employed each 
year suggests that this pool contained 419,100 persons in 
fall 1971. 

The 51,000 teach *rs estimated to have re-entered 
teaching in fall I960 represented I Ii. 3 percent of the pool 
of unemployed teachers that year. The supply of experi- 
enced teachers available for re-entry in fall 1971 based on 
this rale would In* 80,400 persons. The unnuul numbers 
available for re-entry from this source of supply will in- 
create by more ihun 2,000 eacli year, 1971 to 1900, 
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TABLE A. -- COLLEGE STUDENTS RECEIVING DEGREES AND PREPARATION TO TEACH IN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1071 AND 1970. BY STATE 



STATE 



BACHELOR'S AND MASTER'S COMBINED 



TOTAL. 1971 

2 



TOTAL, 1970 



NET CHANGE 
A 



PERCENT CHANGE 
5 



I 

l 



ALABAMA 


4,328 


4,520 


- 


192 


- 4.2 


ALASKA 


95 


92 


♦ 


3 


♦ 3.3 


ARIZONA 


3, 002 


3.217 


- 


215 


- 6.7 


ARKANSAS 


3.523 


3.369 


♦ 


154 


♦ 4.6 


CALIFORNIA 


12.671 


13.463 


- 


792 


- 5.9 


COLORADO 


4.287 


4.398 


- 


l l 1 


- 2.5 


CONNECTICUT 


3,986 


4,308 


- 


322 


- 7.5 


DELAWARE 


5 37 


450 


♦ 


87 


*19.3 


DISTRICT UF COLUMBIA 


977 


951 


♦ 


26 


♦ 2.7 


FLORIDA 


7,445 


6,813 


♦ 


632 


♦ 9.3 



GEORGIA A, 650 

HAWAII 1.391 

I L) AHG I.A6A 

ILLINOIS 16,726 

INDIANA 8,116 

I UK A 5,959 

KANSAS A , 7AB 

KENTUCKY 6,117 

LOUISIANA A , 9 A fi 

( MAINE 1 , 25 A 

MARYLAND 3,A08 

MASSACHUSETTS 9,266 

MICHIGAN 16,996 

MINNESOTA 7,812 

MISSISSIPPI A, 513 

MISSOURI 7 , A39 

MONTANA 1.81A 

NEBRASKA A, 615 

NEVADA 525 

Ntw HAMPSHIRE 1,228 

NEK JERSEY 7,881 

NEW MEXICO 1,570 

NEK YORK 23,728 

NORTH CAROLINA 8,AlA 

NURTH DAKUTA 1,825 

OHIO 1 5 , 5A6 

OKLAHOMA 5.66A 

OREGON 3,831 

PENNSYLVANIA 17,520 

RHODE ISLAND 1,832 

SOUTH CAROLINA 2,63A 

SOUTH DAKOTA 2,5A2 

TENNESSEE 6.A79 

TEXAS 15,265 

UTAH 3,135 

VERMONT 757 

VIRGINIA A, 85 2 

WASHINGTON 5,lA0 

WEST VIRGINIA 3.A83 

- WISCONSIN 8,557 

WYOMING 517 



0 




4,268 


♦ 


382 


♦ 9.0 


1,031 


♦ 


360 


♦ 34.9 


1.279 


♦ 


185 


♦ 14.5 


14,894 


♦ 


1.832 


♦12.3 


7,223 


♦ 


893 


♦ 12.4 


5,346 


♦ 


61 3 


♦11.5 


4,747 


♦ 


l 


♦ .0 


5.803 


♦ 


314 


♦ 5.4 


4,607 


♦ 


34 l 


♦ 7.4 


1.235 


♦ 


19 


♦ 1.5 


3,008 


♦ 


400 


♦ 13.3 


8,352 


♦ 


914 


♦ 10.9 


15,344 


♦ 


1 ,652 


♦ 10.8 


7,037 


♦ 


775 


♦ l 1 .0 


4,033 


♦ 


480 


♦ 11.9 


7,190 


♦ 


249 


♦ 3.5 


1,246 


♦ 


568 


♦ 45.6 


4,233 


♦ 


382 


♦ 9.0 


459 


♦ 


66 


+ 14.4 


1,090 


♦ 


138 


♦ 12.7 


7,143 


♦ 


738 


+ 10.3 


1,541 


♦ 


29 


+ 1.9 


21,473 


♦ 


2,255 


+ 10.5 


7,391 


♦ 


1,023 


+ 13.8 


1,937 


- 


112 


- 5*8 


13,902 


♦ 


1 ,644 


+ 11.8 


5,010 


♦ 


654 


♦ 13.1 


3,778 


♦ 


53 


♦ 1.4 


16,546 


♦ 


974 


+ 5.9 


1,408 


♦ 


424 


♦ 30. 1 


2,720 


- 


86 


- 3.2 


2,570 


- 


28 


- U1 


6, 155 


♦ 


324 


♦ 5.3 


15,224 


♦ 


41 


♦ .3 


3,015 


♦ 


120 


♦ 4.0 


721 


♦ 


36 


♦ 5.0 


4,443 


♦ 


409 


♦ 9.2 


5,074 


♦ 


66 


♦ 1.3 


3,288 


♦ 


195 


♦ 5.9 


7,257 


♦ 


1 ,300 


♦ 17.9 


448 


+ 


69 


♦ 15.4 


275,050 


+19,962 


♦ 7*3 




TOTAL 



295,012 



16 



■»tm i 



1 

Ala MAM A 

ALASKA 

/.<< W I IN A 

ARKANSAS .... 

Cal I FORM A . . 
CliLUK Al;U .... 
CONNECTICUT . 
DEL AwARE . . . . 

IMS rm ci wr 

Lt/LUMM I A . 

rumtuA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILL I NU I b . , 

INDIANA 

I ( ) W A 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA .... 
MA|Nfc 

MAHYLANO 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESGTA .... 

MISSISSIPPI .. 

MISSOURI 

MUNTANA 

NLHHASKA 

NtVAOA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NU JERSEY . . . 
NEW MEXICO ... 

NEW YURK 

NUKTH CAHUL INA 
NORTH DAKOTA . 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

UREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA ., 
KHOOE ISLANO 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
SUUTH OAKUT A . , 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON .... 

WtST VIRGINIA . 

WISCONSIN 

W YUM I NG 

TOTAL .... 



T AHU 



C'llltGf. STUDENTS RECEIVING DECREES AND PREPARATION 
IN T Ml KfMENTARY SCMf,L», I S 7 1 AND 19 70 , hY STATE 



TU TEACH 



M/.mELUR'S DEGREE. 



..KAtJUmS OF 


19 7 » 


TOTAL , 


1 9 7 U 


TU 


19 7 1 


Ml U 


< U M E N 


\ fAL 


10 70 


Nt T 

CHANGE 


PLITENT 

change 


l 


3 


A 


5 


6 




7 


Ah 


1 « 1 16 


1 . LbA 


1 » 262 


98 




7.8 


s 


37 




37 


♦ 0 


♦ 


13.0 


20 9 


1 > 1 1 I 


1 , 3 20 


1 » 2 A2 


♦ 78 


♦ 


6. 3 


79 


073 


l »os2 


1 ,010 


♦ A 2 




A. 2 


?r.U 


1,616 


l ,H 76 


2 » 3*. 


AHO 


_ 


20. A 


l JL 


1 i 2 89 


1 » A20 


1,237 


> 1 H j 


♦ 


1 A . 8 


2 OH 


1 , AOO 


1 ,608 


l , 70 A 


1 76 




9.9 


i%l> 


16 1 


20 3 


165 


♦ 3H 


♦ 


23.0 



graduates UE 



MASTER'S OEGREE 



MEN 



WOMEN 



1971 

TOTAL 



TUTAL , 
1970 



1 70 TO 1971 
NET PERCENT 



8 


0 


10 


11 


CHANGE 

12 


CHANGE 

13 


13 


127 


1 AO 


109 


A 9 


_ 


25.9 


A 


l 2 


16 


21 


5 




2 3.0 


76 


163 


2 39 


307 


1 A 0 




30. 2 


1 7 


137 


1 5 A 


l A7 


♦ 7 


♦ 


A . 0 


779 


3.A68 


A , 2 A 7 


A, 027 


♦ 220 


♦ 


5 . 5 


5 7 


160 


225 


200 


♦ l 7 


♦ 


0.2 


101 


310 


All 


A 7 7 


66 


- 


1 3.0 



✓ 0 A<f 7 



J'JH 


2,733 


71 


l ,609 


19 


A 7 3 


6d 


AA L 


SAL 


5,668 


26/ 


2 , HHO 


127 


2,069 


1 IS 


1 , 555 


2UL 


l , 7 5 A 


10 7 


1 ,666 


193 


330 


l A2 


l , ASA 


AO 1 


3,076 


710 


5,801 


3 A2 


2,220 


lOA 


1,2 79 


2 35 


2,5 19 


hi 


523 


2 A 3 


1,611 


1 3 


160 


28 


A 1 3 


3 3 A 


2 , A 56 


A6 


A 56 


0HO 


7,02A 


l AU 


2, 3A0 


36 


A60 


A 38 


A, 30A 


223 


1 , 6 A2 


2A9 


l » 3 1 A 


, 1 AO 


5,909 


A3 


A 0 5 


3b 


902 


6 3 


073 


1 A0 


1,771 


A3S 


5, 212 


107 


1,207 


35 


280 


71 


1,621 


319 


1,613 


182 


9 1 A 


AO 2 


2, 781 


7 


1 2 A 



10.6AA 93.008 



A A 7 


362 


3,0A 1 


2,809 


1,770 


1,657 


A9 3 


326 


A99 


501 


6,099 


5,751 


3,160 


2 , 76 A 


2. 196 


L ,905 


L .670 


1 ,7IA 


1,965 


1,815 


1,7/3 


l , 7 5 A 


523 


6 0a 


l ,596 


1,303 


3,977 


3 » 9A 7 


6,511 


6 , OA 5 


3,037 


2,093 


1 , 30 3 


1,339 


2,772 


2,787 


60A 


A 3 3 


l , Bt A 


l , 733 


l 73 


l 77 


A A t 


AA 2 


3,175 


2,993 


50A 


A20 


8 , 7 0A 


7, 7A0 


2 , ABB 


2,222 


5 OA 


560 


A, 7A 2 


A, 037 


1,865 


1 , 76 A 


1 » 6 A 0 


1 , 577 


7 , 0 A 9 


6 , A93 


520 


519 


1 ,010 


1,010 


936 


050 


l , 9 1 9 


1 , 8A6 


5 » 6 A 7 


5,005 


1 , 39 A 


1 ,336 


315 


320 


1,692 


1 , 50A 


1,932 


2,029 


1,096 


1 ,05A 


3,103 


2,072 


131 


1 AA 



» I 3 7 100,309 



♦ 


05 


♦ 


23.5 


7 


50 


♦ 


232 


♦ 


8.3 


ifi 


105 


♦ 


l l 3 


♦ 


6.0 


36 


155 


♦ 


16 7 


♦ 


51.2 


13 


202 


- 


2 


- 


.A 


16 


37 


♦ 


3A0 


♦ 


6 . 1 


7A 


330 


♦ 


AOA 


♦ 


1 A . 6 


57 


239 


♦ 


21 l 


♦ 


10.6 


... 


- 


AA 


- 


2.6 


0 


A0 


♦ 


l AO 


♦ 


7.7 


... 




♦ 


19 


♦ 


1 . 1 


25 


116 


♦ 


19 


♦ 


3.0 


... 




♦ 


213 


♦ 


15. A 


A2 


53 


♦ 


30 


♦ 


.0 


113 


379 


♦ 


A66 


♦ 


7.7 


6A 


1 AO 


♦ 


l AA 


♦ 


5.0 


25 


10 


♦ 


AA 


♦ 


3.3 






- 


15 


- 


. 5 


7 


35 


♦ 


171 


♦ 


39.5 


B 


9 


♦ 


121 


♦ 


7.0 


22 


23 


- 


A 


- 


2.3 


1 


A 


- 


l 


- 


.2 


2 


7 


♦ 


1B2 


♦ 


6. 1 


A6 


02 


♦ 


76 


♦ 


17.0 


11 


35 


♦ 


956 


♦ 


12.3 


367 


2 , AO 1 


♦ 


266 


♦ 


12.0 


A6 


231 


~ 


56 


- 


10.0 


... 


• . . 


— 


95 


- 


2.0 


2A 


260 


♦ 


101 


♦ 


5. 7 


3A 


1 AO 


♦ 


71 


♦ 


A. 5 


5A 


70 


♦ 


556 


♦ 


0.6 


A7 


1 3 1 


♦ 


9 


♦ 


1.7 


136 


23A 




. • • 




... 


9 


*5 


♦ 


70 


♦ 


9. 1 


5 


9 


♦ 


73 


♦ 


A • 0 


22 


5A 




230 


~ 


A . 0 


1 A 1 


525 


♦ 


50 


♦ 


A. 3 


3 


2 




13 


- 


A • 0 


... 




♦ 


100 


♦ 


6.0 


30 


72 


~ 


97 


~ 


A • 0 


... 




♦ 


A2 


♦ 


A • 0 






♦ 


311 


♦ 10.0 


09 


153 


~ 


13 


~ 


9.0 


... 


9 


♦ A, 


020 


♦ 


A • 0 


? * 669 


1 0 , 8 A0 



65 


106 


- 


A 1 


" 38.7 


223 


219 


♦ 


A 


♦ 1.0 


191 


170 


♦ 


1 3 


♦ 7.3 


215 


260 


- 


53 


- 19.8 


53 


16 


♦ 


37 


♦231 .3 


AOA 


357 


♦ 


A7 


♦ 13.2 


296 


160 


♦ 


L20 


♦ 76.2 


... 


. . . 




• • • 


. . . 


56 


06 


- 


30 


“ 3A .9 


1 A 3 


. • • 




. . . 


... 


16 1 


- 


10 


- 11.2 


* * * 


. • • 




. . . 


. . . 


95 


60 


♦ 


35 


♦ 50.3 


60P 


A15 


♦ 


193 


♦ A6.5 


20 A 


172 


♦ 


32 


♦ 10.6 


35 


. . . 


♦ 


35 


... 


. . . 


. . . 




• « l 


. . . 


A2 


121 


- 


79 


- 65*3 


17 


60 


- 


A3 


- 71.7 


A5 


63 


- 


10 


- 20.6 


5 


30 


- 


25 


- 03.3 


9 


7 


♦ 


2 


♦ 20.6 


133 


126 


♦ 


7 


♦ 5.6 


A6 


67 


- 


21 


- 31.3 


2,760 


2,506 


♦ 


262 


♦ 10.5 


277 


2A1 


♦ 


36 


♦ 1 A . 9 


... 


... 




... 


... 


20 A 


210 


♦ 


66 


♦ 30.3 


17A 


120 


♦ 


A6 


♦ 35.9 


132 


139 


- 


7 


- 5.0 


170 


211 


- 


33 


- 15.6 


370 


90 


♦ 


272 


>277.6 


2A 


55 


_ 


31 


** 56 • A 


IA 


22 


- 


0 


- 36. A 


76 


70 


♦ 


6 


♦ 0.6 


666 


66 A 


f 


2 


♦ . 3 


5 


22 


_ 


17 


- 77.3 


... 


52 


- 


52 


-100.0 


102 


53 


♦ 


A9 


♦ 92.5 


... 


... 




. . . 


. . . 


• . • 


. • • 




... 




2 A2 


I7A 


♦ 


60 


♦ 39.1 


9 


3 


♦ 


6 


♦200.0 


1,630 


12,792 


♦ 


0A6 


♦ 6.6 




6 



T AH L f 6 



cnnene students receiving n t o w t k s and pr e pah at i on to uam- 

IN THE SECONDARY SCmCLLi 1 9 1 \ ANCJ 19 70 , MY STATf 



BACHELOR ' S DECREE 



S I A I r 


GHAOUATES 
MIN WOMIN 


Of 19 71 
TUIAL 


TUT AL, 
19 70 




1 9 70 
Nt I 

CHANGL 


TU 1971 
PL MCtNT 
CHANCE 


1 


2 


3 


4 » 


5 




6 


7 


ALABAMA 


I ,032 


1,730 


2, 770 


2. 725 


♦ 


46 


♦ 1.7 

♦ 1 7.2 

♦ • 9 


ALASKA 


15 


19 


34, 


29 


♦ 


6 


ARIZONA 


563 


6 20 


1,103 


1,172 


♦ 


1 1 


ARKANSAS 


92A 


1,173 


2.09 7 


2.000 


♦ 


97 


♦ 4.0 


CALIFORNIA 


560 


4*06 


1 .054, 


9 7 H 


♦ 


76 


♦ 7.0 


CUIURADU 


1 ,006 


1,130 


2,22 4, 


2 ,605 




3 H 1 


“ I 4 . 6 
- ^ m o 


Connecticut 


724, 


H6H 


1 , 592 


1 ,659 


_ 


6 7 


oelahake 


1 lb 


209 


325 


2 H 5 


♦ 


40 


♦ 1 4.0 


OISTRlCf OF 


COLUMBIA .... 


100 


304, 


41? 


4,04, 


♦ 


0 


♦ 2.0 
♦ 11.5 


FLORIDA 


1,770 


2, 166 


3,936 


3 . 5 ?9 


♦ 


,07 


GEORGIA 


933 


1 ,655 


2 , 500 


2,316 


♦ 


2 72 


♦ 11.7 


HAWAII 


1 4,9 


200 


3 4,9 


257 


♦ 


92 


♦ 35.0 


IDAHO 


4,56 


A1G 


H66 


719 


♦ 


14 7 


♦ 20.4 


ILLINOIS 


4,, 276 


5, 100 


9, 376 


0,04,9 


♦ 


1,327 


♦ 16.5 

♦ 0.6 


INDIANA 


1,954, 


2 , 4* 6 0 


4, ,4,26 


4, 076 


♦ 


350 


IOWA 


1,019 


1 ,94,4, 


3, 763 


3,361 


♦ 


402 


♦ 12.0 


KANSAS 


1 ,315 


1 , 5 2 4, 


2 , 0 39 


2,694, 


♦ 


145 


♦ 5.4 

♦ 4.4 


KENTUCKY 


2,107 


2,055 


4,, 16? 


3,900 


♦ 


1 74 


LOUISIANA 


965 


1,909 


2. 0 74, 


2,555 


♦ 


319 


4 12.5 


MAINE 


395 


336 


731 


731 




mahylano 


594, 


1,050 


1 * 64,4, 


1,475 


♦ 


1 69 


♦ 11.5 


MASSACHUSETTS ., 


1 , *62 


1,04,3 


3,971 


3,477 


♦ 


494 


♦ 14.2 


MICHIGAN 


4,, 665 


5,255 


9,920 


0,053 


♦ 


1,067 


♦ 12.1 


MINNESOTA 


1 , 009 


1,070 


4,511 


4,022 


♦ 


409 


♦ 12.2 


MISSISSIPPI .... 


1 • 302 


1 , 74,0 


3,130 


2 , 694 


♦ 


436 


♦ 16.2 


MISSOURI 


2,005 


2*4,05 


4 , 405 


4,103 


♦ 


302 


♦ 9.3 


MONTANA 


651 


530 


1 , 109 


74 2 


♦ 


447 


♦ 60.2 


NEBRASKA 


1,372 


1,213 


2,505 


2,310 


♦ 


267 


♦ 11.5 


NEVADA 


173 


1 73 


346 


241 


♦ 


105 


♦ 43.6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE .« 


303 


4, 14, 


717 


612 


♦ 


105 


♦ 17.2 


NE< JERSEY 


1 , 700 


2, 154, 


4,079 


3 ,504 


♦ 


495 


♦ 13.0 


NEW MEXICO 


4,14, 


4,09 


903 


929 


- 


26 


- 2.0 


NEW YORK 


4 ,, 206 


5,7 96 


9, 902 


0,033 


♦ 


1 ,069 


♦ 12.1 


NORTH CAROLINA . 


2,239 


2,i 20 


5,067 


4,304 


♦ 


603 


♦ 15.6 


NORTH DAKOTA ... 


600 


5 74, 


1 ,262 


1,325 


- 


63 


- 4.0 


OHIO 


5,233 


4 ,, 936 


10, 169 


0,351 


♦ 


1,010 


♦ 21.0 


OKLAHOMA 


1,616 


1,600 


3,232 


2,009 


♦ 


423 


♦ 15.1 


OREGON 


032 


1,030 


1,953 


1,925 


♦ 


20 


♦ 1.5 

♦ 4.0 


PENNSYLVANIA ... 


4 ,, 773 


5, 161 


9,93<, 


9,475 


♦ 


459 


RHODE 1SLAN0 ... 


337 


361 


690 


66 1 


♦ 


37 


♦ 5.6 


south Carolina . 


519 


096 


1,415 


1 ,456 


_ 


41 


2.8 


SOUTH OAKOTa ... 


039 


657 


1 , 4,96 


1 ,529 


_ 


33 


2.2 


TENNESSEE 


1,031 


2,4,62 


4 ,, 293 


4,094 


♦ 


199 


♦ 4.9 


TEXAS 


2,6 74, 


4 ,, 966 


7,64,1 


7.406 


♦ 


235 


♦ 3.2 


UTAH 


760 


941 


1,701 


1,615 


♦ 


06 


♦ 5.3 


VERMONT 


243 


107 


4,30 


300 


♦ 


122 


♦ 39.6 


VIRGINIA 


909 


2,013 


2,922 


2,654 


♦ 


260 


♦ 10.1 


WASHINGTON 


1 t 4,4,0 


1, 760 


3,200 


3,045 


♦ 


163 


♦ 5.4 


WEST VIRGINIA .. 


1,059 


1,320 


2,307 


2,234 


♦ 


153 


♦ 6.0 


WISCONSIN 


2,090 


2,409 


4 ,, 5 79 


3,054 


♦ 


725 


♦ 10.0 


WYOMING 


174, 


160 


334, 


206 


♦ 


40 


♦ 16.3 



H A S 1 1 H • S DC ,M I. L 



CH ACL 1 Alt*, U»' 


1971 


TOTAL , 




1 9 70 


10 1 9 7 l 


MEN 


WtlMLN 


TIM AL 


1970 




Nt T 


P l R C t N I 












CHANbt 


CHANGL 


H 


9 


ID 


11 




1 2 


1 1 


123 


131 


254 


344 


. 


90 


- 26.2 


3 


. . . 


i 


5 


- 


2 


- 4U.0 


171 


09 


2 60 


4 1 6 


- 


156 


• 3 7.5 


125 


9 y 


220 


212 


♦ 


0 


♦ l.H 


2. 740 


2 , 754 


5,494 


6, 102 


. 


6 0 H 


- 10.0 


236 


1 02 


410 


340 


♦ 


70 


♦ 20. 1 


1 70 


205 


375 


30 H 


- 


1 3 


- 3.4 


5 


4 


9 


• • • 


♦ 


9 




1 3 


30 


53 


79 


m 


2 6 


- 32.9 


135 


no 


245 


256 


- 


1 1 


“ 4. 3 


39 


62 


101 


1 1 7 


. 


16 


-13.7 


147 


107 


334 


100 


♦ 


1 54 


♦ 85.6 


30 


16 


46 


43 




3 


► 7.0 


450 


309 


04 7 


737 


♦ 


1 10 


♦ 14.9 


120 


90 


226 


215 


♦ 


1 1 


♦ 5.1 




• • • 


... 


. . . 




. . . 


... 


120 


63 


103 


253 


- 


70 


- 2 7.7 


... 


... 


... 


... 




... 


... 


69 


09 


150 


» 37 


, 


21 


♦ 15.3 




... 


... 


. . . 




. . . 


. . . 


25 


40 


73 


90 


- 


1 7 


- 10.9 


335 


350 


710 


513 


♦ 


197 


♦ 30.4 


172 


109 


361 


274 


♦ 


07 


♦ 31.0 


106 


123 


229 


122 


♦ 


107 


♦ 07.7 


70 


62 


140 


179 




39 


- 21.8 


4 


• • • 


4 


1 1 


- 


7 


- 63.6 


101 


30 


131 


119 


♦ 


12 


♦ 10. 1 




1 


1 


1 1 


- 


10 


- 90.9 


30 


31 


61 


29 


♦ 


3? 


♦110.3 


202 


201 


494 


440 


♦ 


54 


♦ 12.3 


50 


59 


117 


117 




... 




940 


1,414 2 


,354 


2,306 




32 


- 1 . 3 


276 


306 


502 


544 


♦ 


30 


♦ 7.0 


30 


21 


59 


5? 


♦ 


7 


♦ 13.5 


190 


121 


351 


496 


- 


1 4 5 


- 29.2 


250 


120 


393 


309 


♦ 


04 


♦ 27.2 


51 


47 


90 


137 


- 


39 


- 20.5 


197 


162 


359 


367 


- 


0 


- 2.2 


107 


129 


236 


130 


♦ 


106 


♦ 31.5 


9 1 


06 


177 


191 


_ 


14 


- 7.3 


66 


30 


96 


161 


- 


65 


- 40.4 


123 


60 


191 


145 


♦ 


‘ 6 


♦ 31.7 


649 


660 1 


.311 


1,269 


♦ 


4 ? 


♦ 3.3 


24 


11 


35 


42 


_ 


7 


- 16. 7 


12 


. • . 


12 


33 


- 


21 


- 63.6 


50 


70 


136 


152 


- 


16 


- 10.5 


... 


... 


... 


. • . 




... 


. . . 


. . • 


... 


... 


f # , 




. . . 


... 


240 


305 


553 


357 


♦ 


196 


♦ 54.9 


19 


24 


43 


15 


♦ 


20 


♦106.7 



05,551 15 7, 704, 14 , 3 , 4,26 



10.0 9,242 9,196 



10,523 ♦ 10 ♦ 



TOTAL 



70,275 



10,533 



1 



w 



1ft 



TABLE 7 . --OCCUPAT ION ON NOVEMBER It 1970, OF PERSONS WHO WERE GRADUATED BETWEEN SEPTEMBER li 
ANO AUGUST 31, 1770, WITH QUALIFICATIONS FOR STANDARD TEACHING CERTIFICATES 



1 969 i 



i. 









PERCENT TEACHING 




PERCENT NOT 


TEACHING 






TOTAL 


NUMBER 


OF PREPARATION 






IN 


OUT 


TOTAL 


OTHER- 


CONTIN- 


MILI- 


HOME 


SEEK- 


SEEK- 


NO IN- 


PER- 


OF 








state 


OF 




WISE 


UING 


TARY 


mak- 


ING 


ING 


FORMA- 


CENT 


GRADU- 










STATE 




GAIN- 


FORMAL 


SER- 


ing 


teach- 


NON 


TION 




ATES 














FULLY 


STUDY 


VICE 




ing 


TEACH- 




















EMPLOVEO 








JOB 


ING JOB 






1 






2 


> 


4 


5 


6 


7 


0 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1 3 






MEN 


47.6 


16.0 


63.5 


7.5 


3.4 


4.7 


.0 


3.4 


.6 


16.9 


100.0 


11,430 


SCHOOL TOTAL . 




WOMEN 


56.7 


12.7 


69.4 


2.8 


2.7 


.0 


4.0 


3.9 


.4 


16.0 


100.0 


88,004 






tiaiii 








3.6 


£. ? 


_x6 


lxA. 


2x.B_ 


. - ... 









regular instruction . . 



ART 



FORE IGN L ANGUAGE 



MUSIC 



PHY. AND HEALTH EOUC. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

AGRICULTURE 



ART 



BUSINESS EDUCATION . . 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE . . . 



HOME ECONOMICS 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



JUNIOR H. S. SUBJECTS . 



MEN 


47.7 


16.8 


64.4 


8.0 


3. 3 


4.8 


.0 


3.5 


.5 


15.4 


100.0 


10,139 


WOMEN 


56.9 


12.7 


69.6 


2.8 


2.6 


,0 


4.0 


3.9 


.4 


16.7 


100.0 


06,088 


DOTH 


55,9 


n,i 


69.1 


)x4_ 


2*7 _ 


1 5 


_ 3*6 


3.0 


•> 


.10*6 






MEN 


43.3 


10.6 


54.0 


2.3 


6.5 


3.4 


.0 


2.3 


3.0 


28.5 


100.0 


263 


WOMEN 


48.4 


11.2 


59.6 


4.1 


4.5 


.2 


4.0 


6.8 


1.3 


19.6 


100.0 


1,009 


flOLH 




n.i. ... 


50. 4_ „ 




A.*9— . 


x9_ 


3tl — 


5.9 


_ 1*7 


2l.5_ 


.100*0 


i.2 n 


MEN 


25.0 


18.2 


43.2 


6.8 


15.9 


. 0 


. 0 


2.3 


.0 


31.8 


100.0 


44 


WOMEN 


41.8 


21.4 


63.2 


6.4 


8.2 


.0 


2.3 


5.5 


.0 


14.5 


100.0 


220 


uaTH 


39.i 0 


2Qj 0 _ 


59.0 


. 6, 4 


9.5 


. .0 


1.9 


4.9 


.0 


17.4 


100.0 


264 


men 


43.5 


8.2 


51.7 


2.9 


4.8 


5.3 


.0 


1.3 


1 . 3 


32.6 


100.0 


377 


women 


54.8 


13.0 


67.0 


1.8 


3.3 


.1 


3.5 


3.2 


.5 


19.8 


100.0 


913 


BOTH 


_5 1 . 5 


1 1 . 6 


63. l__ 


_ 2.1 




1.6 


2.5 


2x0 


x0 


23 .6_ 


100. Q_ 


1.290 


MEN 


51.4 


10.0 


61.4 


4.9 


2.3 


4 • \ 


.0 


2.3 


.0 


24.9 


100.0 


607 


WOMEN 


55.2 


11.5 


66.7 


2.3 


1.6 


.0 


2.4 


3.7 


. 3 


23.0 


100.0 


574 






10.8 


64. Q 


3.6 


L .9 


2_.l 


1.2 


3.Q- 


_ .2 


24_. 


-lQQxQ L.IB1 


men 


41.3 


9.9 


51.2 


12.9 


7.2 


9.0 


.0 


1.3 


.4 


17.9 


100.0 


l ,686 



WOMEN 

ttQUL- 

men 

WOMEN 

ttOJii-. 



2.4 4,2.4 4 , 4 ,. 8 43.3 



5.7 



1.0 



.0 



.0 



4 , • 8 100. 0 



210 



4 , 1 . 4 , 

4 , 2.6 

JiZjuL . 



12.1 

12.2 



53.5 
54,. 8 



MEN 

WOMEN 



37.0 
4,1 . 4 , 



12.1 j4.4_ 



9.2 

10.1 



4 , 6 . 2 

51.5 



6 . 1 
6.2 
6*2 
13.3 
14,. 7 



6.0 

4.3 

4.8 


5.5 
. 1 


.0 
4.5 
__3 • 2 


6.2 

7.8 

-2.4 


.8 

.5 

.6 


22.0 

21.9 

21.9 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1*674 

4*241 

5.915 


4.0 


8.0 


.0 


4.5 


. 7 


23.4 


100.0 


3*211 


3.7 


. 3 


5.1 


4.2 


.7 


19.7 


100.0 


6*219 


3x0 


2x9 


3,4 . 


4x1 


xl— 


21.0- 


lQQxQ 


9.430 





MEN 


52.5 


7.8 


60.3 


9.9 


2.7 


5.6 


.0 


2.7 


.5 


18.2 


100.0 


373 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


WOMEN 


42.9 


11.2 


*4.0 


12.4 


6.8 


.0 


2.5 


3.1 


.0 


21.1 


100.0 


161 




0QL a 


49.6 


8.6 


5$. 4 


.10.7 


3x9 


_Jx9 


. 7 


2xfi 


.4 


19. 1- 


-LOQ.Ql 


514 




MEN 


41.0 


13.4 


35.2 


7.8 


7.2 


5.9 


.0 


5.0 


.4 


18.6 


100.0 


5*308 


ENGLISH 


WOMEN 


45. 1 


11.5 


56.6 


6.6 


5.8 


.1 


4. 1 


6.1 


.5 


20. 3 


100.0 


17*923 




amjd 


_ 44x4 






6x9 


6.1 


1.4 


3.2 


5.0 


.5 


19. 9_ 


1Q0.£L_ 


23.211 




MEN 


34.5 


6.2 


40.7 


10.6 


4.4 


8.8 


.0 


12.4 


.0 


23.0 


100.0 


113 


JOURNALISM 


WOMEN 


39.8 


4.2 


44.0 


8.4 


2.1 


.0 


5.2 


10.5 


.0 


29.8 


100.0 


191 




aom 




4.9 


- 42.8 


9.2 


1*0 


3.3 


3.3 


11.2 


a Q 










men 


33.1 


11.2 


44.3 


9.6 


11.7 


6.5 


.0 


5.3 


.4 


22.2 


100.0 


1*224 


SPEECH ANO ORAMAT IC ARTS 


WOMEN 


37.6 


9.6 


47.2 


7.5 


9.3 


.3 


4.7 


8.4 


.6 


22.0 


100.0 


2*585 




BOTH 


36.: 


10. 1 


46.3 


8.2 


10.1 


2.3 


3 . 2_ 


7,4 


tA- 




-JLQQ.tL 


1.809 



men 


40.9 


11.5 


52.4 


6.7 


9.3 


5.3 


.0 


5.0 


.3 


21.0 


100.0 


1,510 


women 


41 . 3 


12.6 


53.8 


6.3 


7.0 


.1 


4.0 


7.3 


.5 


20.2 


100.0 


6,586 


8J3TH . 


41.2 


1 2j 4 _ 


53x6 


6.4 


£x 0 


. i.o 


__lx2- 


0.9_ 


.6 20.2 100.0 


8.096 


MEN 


4.4 


42.6 


47.2 


40.6 


1.1 


4.7 


.0 


4.4 


.8 


1.1 


100.0 


360 


women 


42.4 


11.3 


53.7 


11.3 


4.7 


.2 


7.2 


5.5 


.4 


16.0 


100. 0 


7*264 


ROTH 


40.6 12.7 


53.4 


12. 6 


4.5 


.4 


6.9 


5.5 


*6 


_ 16*0- 


IQQ*Q 


T * 624 


ME* 


50.5 


14.2 


64.6 


6.2 


5.6 


7.3 


.0 


2.5 


.2 


13.5 


100.0 


4,417 


women 


24.0 


10.0 


43.6 


20.5 


1.7 


18.8 


1.7 


.9 


.0 


12.8 


100.0 


117 


80IH _ 


49x8 


14.3 


64.1 


6.6 


5,5 


1x6 


_.xQ _ 




x2 








men 


59.3 


7.1 


66.5 


1.5 


5.0 


4.7 


.0 


2.1 


.3 


19.9 


~ 100.0 


337 


WOMEN 


63.7 


8.6 


72.3 


2.0 


3.6 


.0 


4.7 


2.7 


.4 


14.2 


100.0 


548 


aoiH _ 


62.0 


8.0 IQxl 





-4x2 


1.6 


2*9 _ 


2.5 












0 



o 

ERIC 



A 



I 1 ) 



l 




2 


3 


4, 


5 


6 


r 


8 


9 


10 


\ 1 


12 


13 




MEN 


*>1.9 


12.0 


63.9 


5.8 


5.5 


8.6 


.0 


2.6 


, '» 


15.3 


100. 0 


5,030 


mathematics 


WOMEN 


52.4, 


U. 1 


66.5 


7.1 


5.9 


.3 


3.2 


2.8 


.3 


15.9 


100.0 


3*171 




aunt 


. 52.2 


13.1 


65.3 


. 6.0 


5 * 2 


_ *.3 


1.6 . 


2.6 # 3 


15,6... 


. 10.0, Q - 


.10*02) 




MEN 


55.0 


15. fl 


59.8 


5.7 


0.5 


7.3 


.0 


2,2 


.5 


17.3 


100.0 


2,051 


MUSIC 


WOMEN 


4,6. 5 


16.5 


53.0 


5 . 5 


6.5 


.3 


5.2 


2.7 


.3 


18. 8 


100.0 


3,539 




BQLM 


65.3 


16.2 


6U6 


- 5.5.. 


7.3 


_ 3.5 


2.3 


. 2*1 


. , 3.-. 


— lfl.l 109 jl(L- 


-013.0.0 




MEN 


4,1 . 3 


14,. 3 


55.6 


5.9 


6.7 


H .2 


.0 


3. 7 


. 5 


19.6 


100.0 


10,270 


PHYSICAL ANU HEALTH LOUC. 


WUMEN 


4.7 .2 


1 6 • 0 


63.2 


6.1 


5.9 


.5 


5.1 


3.9 


.3 


17.2 


100.0 


6,969 




BOTH - 


— <a.r 


..15.0 


.50.7 ... 


.6*0 


6.0 


5.1 


1*6 - 






-JJ*A- 


-1QQ*Q 


17*239 


NAT. ANU PHYS. SCIENCES 


MEN 


3?. 4* 


10.0 


52.3 


5.5 


10.0 


15.0 


.0 


11.6 


. 7 


1 5 . 1 


100.0 


1,225 


<NUT SPECIFIED) . . . . 


WUMEN 


25.3 


7.6 


32.8 


2.8 


11.7 


13.5 


9.5 


2.3 


• 2 


27.3 


100.0 


609 




BOTH 


3c*i 


9.2 


39.3 


3.9 


11.1 


15,1. 


1*2 


. 0.5 


— * 5 


„U*A_ 


1Q0.Q L t.0 33 


GENEHAL NAT. AND PHYS. 


MEN 


51.6 


12.5 


65.1 


6.0 


6.5 


7.7 


.0 


2.3 


.2 


13.1 


100.0 


1,035 


SCIENCES 


WOMEN 


4,3.2 


14,. 9 


56,1 


9.5 


7.0 


.0 


1 .R 


3.6 


. 2 


19.9 


100.0 


350 




DO Til _ 


4,0,7 


J3.3- 


62.0 


7.2 


6.6 


5.0. 


_• 6 





i_Z_ 


15. 5 100. Q 


Li 6.L2 




MEN 


4,4, . 7 


10.6 


55.3 


6.5 


7.9 


7.5 


.0 


3.3 


. 3 


19.2 


100.0 


3,100 


B I OLUGY 


WOMEN 


4,5. 4, 


11.9 


57.5 


6. 7 


6.9 


.2 


3.6 


5.2 


. 5 


20.7 


100.0 


2,337 




BQTlt 


.4,5 * Q 


„1 1 j 1 


56*2 


6.5 


1.5 


5.3 


1.5 


3.8 












MEN 


56.0 


7.6 


63.6 


5.9 


7.0 


5.2 


.0 


2.9 


.3 


16.3 


100.0 


906 


CHEMISTRY 


WOMEN 


4,4, .0 


11.7 


35. 7 


5.9 


9. 0 


.0 


2.6 


3.6 


1.6 


21.6 


100.0 


366 




bain - 


_52*6 


8.0 61,2- 


-—6-9 _ 


— fL*5 


2-9 


— .8 


3.1 


*7— 


. 18.0 100.0 


1.292 




MEN 


36.3 


8.2 


55.3 


6.6 


5 . A 


10. 0 


.0 


B . 5 


. 2 


25.0 


100.0 


599 


PHYSICS 


WOMEN 


20.1 


6.3 


35.5 


3.1 


7.3 


.0 


12.5 


13.3 


1.0 


28.1 


100.0 


96 




J3QTJ1 


3 5. Q 


7.9 


5?. 9 


6, 1 


5-7 


8.5 


2.0 


j9*Z- 


*.3_. 


25*5 








MEN 


34,. 7 


9.2 


53.9 


6.2 


0.6 


8.5 


.0 


7.9 


.p 


22.5 


100.0 


17.150 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


WOMEN 


34,. 2 


9.4, 


53.5 


0.6 


7.0 


.9 


5.9 


0.5 


.9 


23.7 


100.0 


11,657 




muL 





2-«-2_ 


63.1 


- 


_La. 


5X_ 


2jX_ 


fijl- 


.P - 


23. L - 


100.0 20.707 



TRADE. INDUST., VOC.t 


MEN 


36.6 


13.4, 


50.2 


0.3 


5.5 


7.0 


.0 


5.9 


.5 


24,. 1 


100.0 


019 


TECH., 


WOMEN 


21.1 


25.6 


55.9 


28.5 


1.6 


8.9 


2.5 


.5 


.0 


12.2 


100.0 


256 




BOTH 


33.1 


16, 1 


59.2 


13.0 


3.0 


B ..I 


.6 


3*8 











OTHER SEC. SCHOOL 


MEN 


51.6 


11.6 


53.1 


5.8 


6.3 


5.3 


.0 


3.5 


.2 


27.8 


100.0 


604. 


SUBJECTS 


WOMEN 


31.0 


9.5 


50.5 


5.3 


6. 7 


.0 


3.6 


2.5 


5.9 


36.7 


100.0 


507 




ROTH 


36.7 


1(1*6 


57.3 


5.6 


6-5 


2.3 


1.6 


3. Q 












MEN 


5 1.0 


11.0 


52.7 


7.5 


7.2 


7.0 


.0 


5.0 


.5 


19.5 


100.0 


63,600 


SECONDARY TOTAL 


WOMEN 


52.6 


12.0 


55.6 


0.0 


5.0 


.5 


5.6 


5.8 


.6 


20.3 


100.0 


70,110 




BOTH 


5 1 * fl . 


11.9 


53.7 


7,7 


6. 5 


3.7 - 




5-6 


. 








UNGRADEO 






























MEN 


55.9 


12.3 


57.1 


6.0 


5.5 


2.5 


.0 


1.7 


.5 


27.0 


100.0 


1.306 


SPECIAL EDUCATION .... 


WOMEN 


53.6 


12.5 


66.1 


3.1 


5.2 


.2 


2.0 


1.5 


. 1 


21.7 


100.0 


6,715 




RDTH 


52.1 


12.5 


65.6 


3*6 


5.P 


. 6_ 


1.7 _ 


1.5 


. 2_ 


-22. fl 


, 1QQ*Q 


AaIOI 




MEN 


38.9 


21.3 


60.2 


10.0 


3.2 


1.5 


.0 


1.8 


.5 


23.1 


100.0 


221 


LIPRARUN 


WOMEN 


51.7 


9.’ 


61.5 


5.6 


3.3 


.1 


2.5 


3.5 


.5 


23.1. 


100.0 


1,502 




ROTH 


50. L 


11.2 


6 1+2 


6,2 


3.3 


.3 


2.2 - 


3.3 


.4 


23. 1,, 


...1QQ*Q . 


L. 723- 




MEN 


52.6 


11.6 


55.2 


5.7 


3.0 


2.3 


.0 


3.3 


• 1 


32.5 


100. 0 


1.653 


ot . COUNSELOR . . . 


WOMEN 


55.3 


8.0 


52.3 


5.5 


1.9 


.7 


3.2 


2.2 


.1 


35.0 


100.0 


1 1 656 




BOTH 


53*5 


9-a 


53.3 


5.1 


2-X 


1*5 


1.6 


2*8 


.1 


33.2 


100.0 


J3.209 




MEN 


37.5 


5.0 


53.2 


9.0 


9. 7 


7.1 


.0 


3.2 


.6 


27.1 


100.0 


155 


SC h' OL PSYCHOLOGIST . . . 


WOMEN 


23.3 


5.9 


28.2 


6.3 


2.9 


1.9 


5.9 


3.9 


i . 9 


50.0 


100.0 


206 




ROTH 


29.5 


5.3 


35.6 


7.5 


5.8_ 


5.2__ 


2.8 


3.6 


— 1 - 5 — 


5Q.2_ 


lon-n 


IhX 




MEN 


22.2 


5.6 


27.8 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


72.2 


100.0 


18 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER . . 


WOMEN 


15.9 


.0 


1 5 . 9 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


85.1 


100.0 


57 




ROTH 


16.9 


1 .5 


1 B - 5 


. Q 


.0 


.0 


.0- 


_ .0 


- n 


fll.5 


1QQ.Q 


6i 




MEN 


37.0 


35.2 


72.2 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


27.8 


100.0 


55 


SCHOOL NURSE 


WOMEN 


59.0 


7.1 


56.2 


15.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.6 


.5 


.0 


25.8 


100.0 


505 




BOTH 


57. R 


9.9 


57.7 


12.7 


.9 


.9 


1.5 


_ .5 


■ Q 


-26*0 


100-0 


55A 




MEN 


28.9 


5.6 


35.7 


5.6 


1.6 


9.1 


.0 


9.2 


. 1 


50.8 


100.0 


1,555 


OTHER UNGRADED 


WOMEN 


36.2 


8.5 


55.7 


5.9 


5.3 


.0 


0.6 


8.6 


.1 


28.8 


100.0 


1.751 




ROTH 


32.9 


7*3 


50. 1 


5.8 


3 • 1 


5.1 


5.7 


0.9 


*1 


35.3 


100.0 


3.186 




MEN 


51 .8 


12.3 


55.1 


7.3 


6.* 


7.1 


.0 


5.7 


• 5 


19.9 


100.0 


79,952 


GRAND TOTAL 


WOMEN 


50.0 


12.2 


62.3 


5.2 


5.1 


.2 


5.2 


5.6 


.5 


17.6 


100.0 


179.275 




BOTH 


57.5 


12.3 


59.7 


5 . R 


5.P 


2.* 


2.9 


5.6 


.5 


19.2 


100.0 


259.227 
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TAHLK 8 -I’KRCKNTS OK TKACIIKR KMU’.ATION GRADUATKS KNTKRING CLASSROOMS 
IMMKMATKLV FOLLOWING GRADUATION, 1954 1970, UV Sl'RJKCT ARKAS 



Subject or level 


l or, i 




IWH 


i%o 


1962 


|%l |%(> 


l<U)H 


1070 


i 


2 


a 


\ 


a 


f) 


7 \\ 


<) 


ID' 



F.li'iuriilary school, regular 



* r 

iihtrurtion 


7H.<) 


80.8 


83.3 


82.2 


82.3 


81.2 


80.8 


78.9 


69. 1 


1 ligll-srhool subjects: 

Agriculture 


• 11 .0 


50.6 


47.3 


47.5 


56.2 


52.7 


45.5 


56.8 


50.5 


Art# 7 




66.5 


70.5 


70.5 


70.1 


66.8 


67.2 


63.3 


55.1 


Business education 


.">11.1 


56.2 


59.8 


60.7 


63.3 


62.7 


65.4 


61.4 


49.7 


Knglisli 


67 .9 


68.4 


73.1 


73.5 


74.7 


70.9 


71.8 


67.1 


56.3 


Korcign languages* 1 


ss.o 


62.1 


68.9 


69.6 


72.4 


70.0 


69.4 


62.6 


53.8 


1 Ionic economics 


. . . 66.4 


65.2 


65.3 


65.5 


65.9 


64.7 


6.1. 1 


63.9 


53.4 


Industrial arts 


57.1 


61.5 


68.9 


68.6 


72.2 


73.9 


72.8 


70.9 


64. 1 


Journalism 


59.3 


26.5 


56.2 


53.2 


38.8 


60.9 


59.5 


54. 1 


42.8 


Library science 


115.6 


76.8 


78.0 


77.8 


81.8 


82.5 


69.0 


67.5 


61.3 






66.3 


75.8 


74.2 


73.9 


74.1 


70.8 


71.2 


65.3 


Music" 


611.5 


68.9 


74.5 


74.2 


72.9 


70.1 


71.0 


60.4 


61.9 


Physical education -Men* 1 


47.1 


60.2 


66. 1 


64.8 


69. 1 


65.7 


65.4 


66.4 


55.9 


Physical education- -Women* 1 


76.3 


78.2 


79.5 


79.6 


84.2 


80.3 


78.3 


73.9 


63.5 


General science 


S 2.0 


64.2 


73.5 


71.0 


73.5 


67.4 


69.9 


62.4 


62.0 


Biology 


45.4 


58.5 


65.0 


66.2 


68.3 


66.7 


67.6 


67.7 


56.2 


Chemistry 


36. 1 


54.3 


65.3 


64.4 


65.0 


61.8 


60.5 


64.3 


61.2 


Physics 


SI. 5 


47.3 


69.6 


62.1 


66.7 


60.1 


61.4 


64.5 


42.9 


Social studies 


51.8 


59.8 


65.2 


64.9 


64.2 


60.5 


60.2 


58.0 


43.7 


Speech and drama 


57,8 


61.5 


69.9 


65.9 


65.9 


61.4 


60.5 


58.8 


46.3 


Total, high-school subjects^ 


55.7 


63.2 


67.8 


68. 1 


69.2 


67.0 


66.7 


64.7 


54.2 


Grand total^ 


65.8 


70.7 


73.7 


73.6 


74.4 


72.7 


72.2 


70.3 


59.7 



"Includes persons prepared to teaeh the subject in elementary schools. 

^Includ es persons prepared for ungrad :d assignments, and subject matter assignments in elementary schools. 
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TABLE 9.-KSTIMATE OF TIIK SUPPLY OF 1971 TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES 
AVAILABLE TO ENTER CLASSROOMS BY NOVEMBER 1, 1971 



1 ,evt»| or subject 


Number experted 
to complete 
preparation 


Number available 
for ejnplm ment 
in fall 1971" 


i 


2 


3 


Klcmenturv school ( total) 


1 111,77.1 


98.939 


Regular instruction 


1 14,879 


95.694 


Art 


1,27:7 


1 ,062 


Foreign language 


2»7 


239 


Music 


1,214 


1,010 


IMnsical and health education 


1,121 


934 


Secondarv school (total) 


176,2.17 


121.956 


Agriculture 


1,761 


1,219 


Art 


«,:«)« 


5,749 


Rosin css education 


11,195 


i , 1 4 1 


Distributive education 


868 


601 


English 


27,835 


19.262 


Journalism 


395 


273 


Speech and dramatic arts 


4,698 


3.251 


Foreign languages (total) 


6,440 


6,532 


f 1 nine economies 


8,615 


5,962 


Industrial arts 


5,692 


3,939 


Junior high-S' hool subjects 


676 


468 


Mathematics 


1 1 ,859 


8.206 




8,357 


5,783 


Physical and health education 

Natural and physical sciences 


22,082 


15,281 


(not specified) 


1,797 


1 ,244 


General natural and physical sciences . . 


1,540 


1 ,066 


Riologv 


7,197 


4,%i> 


Chemistry 


1,550 


1 ,073 


Physics 


702 


486 


Social studies (total) 


37,755 


26,126 


Trade, industrial, vocational, technical . 


910 


630 


Other secondary -school subjects 


3,005 


2,078 


Ungraded 


Special education 


10,715 


8,926 


Librarian 


1,710 


1,183 


Guidance counselor 


4,787 


3,313 


School psychologist 


665 


460 


School social worker 


42 


29 


School nurse 


639 


442 


Other ungraded 


4,034 


2,792 



"Based on an entry rate of 83.3 percent of graduates prepared to teach in elementary 
grades and in special education; 69.2 percent of graduates prepared to teach secondary- 
school grades and other ungraded assignments. 
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TIMS SECTION CONTAINS r.stimute.s of the demand for 
new teachers and the demand for beginning lra« hers. The 
*eparale estimate of the hinaml for beginning teachers al- 
lows comparison with lln* supply of ht^ituiiii^ teachers re- 
newed in lln* previous section of this report, hollowing a 
review of the difference between the estimated demand for 
new and beginning teacher; are descriptions of two criteria 
for estimating the demand for new teachers. Finally, this 
section provides an estimate of the demand for beginning 
teachers by type of teaching assignment. 

Difference Between Demand for New and 
Demand lor Beginning Teachers 

A new teacher is a person entering or re-entering active 
status who was not employed as a full-time teacher during 
the preceding school year. A beginning teacher is a person 
entering active employment as a full-time teacher for the 
first lime. Therefore, the estimated demand for new teach- 
ers exceeds the demand for beginning teachers by the num- 
ber of former teacher*, expected to re-enter teaching this 
y ear. 

Estimates of the rate of re-entry of former teachers 
derived from six sampling studies between 1957-58 and 
1968-69 range from 3.0 to 4.8 percent at the elementary 
school level and from 2.5 to 4.2 percent at the secondary 
school level. The rate of re-entry of former teachers being 
estimated for 1971 is 3.2 percent in elementary and 3.0 
percent in secondary schools. This has been the standard 
estimate used in this series of studies since the 1967 edi- 
tion. 

Application of these rates to the total number of full- 
time teachers employed in 1970-71 (1,120,587 in elemen- 
tary schools and 918,567 in secondary schools) provides an 
estimate that 35,900 former elementary-school teachers 
and 27,600 former secondary-school teachers will re-enter 
active employment as teachers in fall 1971 following an 
interruption of at least one year. 

An alternate estimate of the demand for experienced 
teachers to re-enter active employment has been derived 
from data reported by 20 states. These states reported the 
proportion of the new teachers employed in 1970-71 who 
were re-etU r * at least one year out of teaching. The 

informal ‘/big this estimate is reviewed in Tables 

13 and 1'his estimate calls for the employment of 
28,000 re-entering teachers at the elementary school level 
and 25,000 at the secondary school level. 

Limited information from sampling studies and from 
the employment rates of 1970 graduates prepared to teach 
indicates that school systems may be currently filling a larg- 
er than normal proportion of their position vacancies with 
beginning teachers. This would mean that the alternate or 



lower estimate of the inimliiT of re-entering teachers to he 
employed for 1071-72 may he the more accurate estimate 
of the iiiiitihers which will actnalh locale employment as 
teachers. 

Criteria for Estimating Demand 
for New Teachers 

Two equally useful estimates of tin* demand for new 
teachers are presented in this report. The first shows the 
demand for teachers related to a minimum standard, the 
second reviews the demand for teachers related to current 
practices, including the adjustment of recent trends. 

Components of the first estimate are the minimum 
standards of staffing characteristics requited for effective 
instruction in the public schools. This estimate is based on 
ati assumption that the demand for teachers must be related 
to achieving at least the minimum level of quality in staff- 
ing for public education. The estimate based on this as- 
sumption is termed the Quality Criterion Estimate (QCE). 

The second estimate is based on a continuation of the 
trends in the improvement of staffing characteristics of 
public schools in recent years. This second estimate is term- 
ed the Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate (ATCK). 

The numbers of new teachers required by each criteri- 
on for estimating the demand for new teachers in 1971-72 
are presented and discussed in the following sections. 

The Quality Criterion Estimate 

The Quality Criterion Estirriate is based on the number 
of new teachers needed to achieve immediately a standard 
for minimum quality in the staffing of public-school class- 
rooms. The following are discussed separately as compo- 
nents of this estimate: (a) the number of lie* teachers 
needed to fill new positions being created to accommodate 
enrollment changes, and to continue trends toward improv- 
ed staffing; (b) the number of new teachers needed to re- 
place the teachers who are interrupting or terminating their 
careers; (c) the number of teachers having substandard pro- 
fessional qualifications who need to be upgraded or re- 
placed; (d) the number of new teachers needed to reduce 
overcrowded classes to reasonable maximum sizes; and 
(e) the number of new teachers needed to provide adequate 
staffing of new educational offerings, added special instruc- 
tional services, and reorganization for instruction. 

The Quality Criterion Estimate of teacher demand 
should be useful to the teaching profession, civic leaders, 
public officials, and research analysts in assessing the man- 
power requirements for attaining minimum quality in pub- 
lic education. This estimate shows the demand for teachers 
required by a minimum level of quality in the staffing prac- 
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l Yo applied to nil ela>>rooins without consideration to tin* 
obstacles to ntt ninin^ this >lan«hircl ininicdiateU . 

Tht* l)enttind for \vw Teachers. Ha, sod on t hr Quality 
Criterion Cstimate Stmmiari/.ed in Talili* 10 urr the esli* 
mall’ll numbers of new ti arher.s needed to achieve tin* Qual 
itv Criterion in each of several »*• » ni|H >tit*nl^ of teacher de- 
mand. Tin* eMimnted total demand for 793.400 new teach- 
ers i> an increase of 505.000 positions (27,7 percent) over 
tlir number of fill I- 1 1 UK* teacher?* employed in tin? fall of 
1070. Tin* components of this estimate are described in tin- 
following paragraphs. 

Increased Condiment Tin* U.S. Of fin- of Education 
ha?* estimated that in fall 1071 tin* number of full-tini'* and 
part-time elementary -school teachers in puhlie schools will 
ileereasc hy 11,000: ami secondary school teachers will en- 
large hy 27,000. These estimates of staff include an expec- 
tation of a continuation of trends toward improved staff- 
ing. These estimated changes represent 0.7 percent of the 
nttmher of full-time elernentary-sehool teachers in fall 1070 
(1 , 1 20,5(17). 2.0 percent of the number of full-time secon- 
dary-school teachers (910,567), and 0.9 percent of the total 
niunlier of puhlie-sehool teachers (2,039, 1 54). 

Tlie estimated change in the numbers of full-time puln 
lie-school teachers (-0,000 in elementary schools and 



TABLE 10.-ESTIMATED DEMAND FOR NEW TEACHERS, 
BASED ON THE QUALITY CRITERION 


Source of 


Estimated demand for 
new teachers 


dema ml 


Elemen- 

tary 


Second- 

ary 


Total 


i 


2 


3 


4 


Staff requirement 
of increased enroll* 
me nt 


•8,000 


27,000 


19,000 


Teacher turnover . . . 


90,800 


79,000 


169,800 


Replacement of 
teachers having 
substandard quali- 
fications 


31,400 


11,700 


43,100 


Reduction of over- 
crowded classes 


228,300 


173,900 


402,200 


Special instruc- 
tional services 


98,400 


60,900 


159,300 


Total 


440,900 


352,500 


793,400 



‘27.000 in .secondary schools) is used in the remainder of 
this report to calcii’ntc the number of new teachers needed 
to fill new position.-* created to continue recent trends of 
staffing improvements as well as to provide instructional 
services for the enlarged enrollments. Owing to the use of 
projections of staffing as relat'd to enrollments in recent 
years, this estimate may reflect a small part of the demand 
for new teachers estimated separately in some other compo- 
nents. 

Teacher T 'urnovvr- Earlier studies in this series have 
used an estimate that the number of positions vacated hy 
teachers who Icavt tin* profession -ich year equals about 8 
prrecut of the total number of teachers. Information from 
reee.it studies provided a planning estimate for the 1967 
edition of this series. The same rates are used for the 1971 
edition (8.1 percent of elementary -school teachers and IU> 
percent of liigh-seliool teachers). 

Applying these estimates to the number of full-time 
elementary- and full time secondary-school teachers in 
1970-71, provides the following estimates of demand for 
new and beginning teachers in fall 1971 to fill positions 



created hy teacher turnover: 


Turnover- 


lulsi’d demand 




in 19 


71-72 for 


Level 


New 

teachers 


Beginning 

teachers 


Elementary school 


90,800 


54,900 


Secondary school 


79,000 


51,400 


Total 


169,800 


106,300 



Replacement of Teachers Having Substandard Qualifi- 
cations— These. estimate.* are based on an assumption that 
the minimum educational requirement for qualified teach- 
ers is completion of the bachelor’s degree and the teachers 
having less than a bachelor’s degree need to be upgraded or 
replaced. For many of these teachers who lack only one or 
two year- of college this replacement may he on a short- 
term basil while they return to teacher preparation institu- 
tions tt> complete their degree. 

Data from a sample survey of teachers provide an esti- 
mate tlut 3.5 percent of all elementary-school teachers in 
1970-71 lacked the bachelor’s degree. Applying this per- 
centage to the total number of full- time elementary-school 
teachers in 1970-71 provides an estimate that 59,221 ele- 
mentary-school teachers lacked the bachelor’s degree. The 
estimated demand for 31,400 elementary -school teachers 
allows for about 20 percent of the 39,221 elementary- 
school teachers lacking the bachelor’s degree to have com- 
pleted the degree requirements or to have resigned prior to 
the 1971-72 session. 

A similar procedure was used to estimate the number 
of secondary-school teachers having substandard qualifica- 
tions (1.6 percent) and needing to be replaced (80 percent 
of 14,697 teachers). 

Reduction of Overcrowded Classes— A national survey 
by the NLA Research Division in 1970*71 provides a gener- 
al cstimate of the distribution of class size and teacher load 
in public schools. These percentage distributions were ap- 
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plied to (lie (o I ill mi wilier of full-time teachers in (he fall ol 
I f i70 in obtain an estimate of tin* mniilier of persons who 
may have lieen assigned extremely large elates during 
I U70-7I . 

The interval* in these « listri I hi (ions provide a base for 
these estimates of I lie minimum numbers of addilional 
teachers needed lo reilnee maximum size of r hisses in clr- 
merilary srlnmls (o no more than 24 pupils eaeli and the 
maximum average daily (earlier load in srcmi lary schools 
(o no more than 1 124 pupil*. 

This component of the f,hialit\ (Criterion lias been 
changed from the standard used in previous editions of this 
survey (44 pupils i i elementary classes and teacher load of 
no more than 199 pupils in secondary schools). Ilased on 
these earlier standards the class size component of the (Qual- 
ity Criterion would require the addition of 24.500 tear -hers 
instead of the 402.2(H) teachers required for the revised 
standard. 

Special Instructional Servians In this classification are 
the new teachers needed to provide special instructional 
services, enlarge the scope of educational offering, and pro- 
vide special programs for pupils having special learning 
needs (physically, mentally , and emotionally handicapped, 
the culturally disadvantaged, etc.). It is estimated that at 
least | 59,400 additional teachers arc needed for this coin- 
poneut df demand. It is not leasihle to estuhlish an accurate 
estimate of the demand for new teachers resulting from lliis 
component because prescriptive statements of ininirnun 
standards and precise data about present conditions are 
nonexistent or limited. 

Minimally, 29,500 new teachers arc needed to provide 
kindergarten for the same proportion of five- and six- 
year-old children as the proportion of seven-year-olds now 
enrolled in school. This estimate does not include the mu oi- 
lier of new teachers needed to replace present kindergarten 
teachers having substandard qualifications, to replace pie- 
sent kindergarten teachers who interrupt or terminate their 
careers, or to provide improvement of the teacher-pupil ra- 
tio at this level of instruction. 

At least 200 new teachers are estimated to he needed 
to enlarge offerings in elementary and secondary schools 
which have curtailed enrollments in programs of instruction 
having a critical shortage of qualified applicants. It is not 
possible to estimate the extent that schools have limited 
offerings or no offerings in industrial arts, physical sciences, 
mat hematics, and vocational-technical subjects as a result of 
the chronic short supply of qualified applicants. 

At least 14,700 new teachers arc needed to reduce the 
impact of rnisassign merit of teachers in elementary ami sec- 
ondary school. These represent about one-sixth of the pro- 
portion of teachers estimated in 1965-66 to be teaching 
full-time in fields other than those of their major prepara- 
tion-many have improved their preparation following grad- 
uation and, with the improving supply-dcrnurul situation, 
many may have moved into more appropriate assignments. 
This estimate does not include the number of new teachers 
needed to reduce the effect of the additional 41,100 teach- 
ers who are misassigned for more than half but not all of 
their teaching time (one-sixth of the number estimated 
based on the proportion derived in 1965-66). 



At least I I 1,000 new teachers are in eded to mu! ig- 
uifienut | ingress toward protuling special education to chil- 
dren and youth who re pi ire it, This eslimrli is about two- 
thirds of the number of new teachers (172.500) which 
would he needed lliis year lo protidc separately organized 
special education classes lor (lie 10 percent of seliool-a c 
children and yeitli needing this program. These estimates 
do n il include ill-* rummer of new teachers iic< led to re- 
place present spec*..! education teachers having substandard 
preparation and the demand created hy normal tnrmw'Tof 
teachers in tl esc assignments, 

Estimate I Demand for Heflin ninp Teachers Eased on 
tlm Quality ( riterion Listed below an* the estimated nitm 
hers of irw and beginning teachers needed to achieve the 
demand has< d on the Quality ('riterion Ustinia to. 



Number of teachers 



Demand for new teach- 
ers bused oil t lie 
Duality Criterion 


Kliinm- 
Ian 


^eeoil- 

ary 


Total 


Estimate 

Expected re-entry of 


440,' W0 


:r. 2 ,noo 


793,400 


former teachers 

De mand for beginning 


;r»,ooo 


27,600 


63,300 


teachers 


4or»,ooo 


324,900 


729,900 



The Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate 

The Adjusted Trend Criterion proviib * an estimate of 
the number of new teachers who will actua'ly be employed 
hy public school systems in the school year 1071-72 as 
indicated by recent staffing practices. This estimate is pro- 
jected from information about the numbers of new teachers 
employed in recent years. The demand for »*rw teachers in 
this estimate reflects a eon tin nation of ciruent trends to- 
ward improved staffing conditions rather than i • .* cJiate 
achievement of the standards of minimum qiia’.ty in the 
staffing of classrooms provided hy the Quality Criterion 
Estimate, 

The projections based oil the Adjusted Trend Criterion 
should he especially useful to college and university coun- 
selors of potential teachers, to individuals planning careers 
in teaching, to former teachers considering re-entry into 
teaching, and to educational leaders. This projection pro- 
vides un estimate of the immediate condition of the de- 
mand for teachcre-tlu: mini min. nuinht r of t inploy riient 
opportunities for beginning and re-entering teachers during 
the school year 1971-72. 

The Demand for i\eiv Teachers . Halt'd on the Adjusted 
Trend Criterion Estimate- Estimates of the number of 
teaching positions to be filled by the supply of n<*w teach- 
ers for the opening of a given school session inay be based 
on trends observed ill two components reviewed earlier: 
(u) positions being created or eliminated as a result of 
changes in enrollment, organization for instruction, and m 
the pupil-teaclicr ra* and (L) positions created by the 
teachers who are iiiteriupting or terminating their careers in 
the public schools during or at the close of the school year. 



Tlii'M* an* the lir^t two components tif ilw (J utility Criterion 
Estimate listed in Table 1 0. 

Combination id (hr r.-liinnlrs from the two compo- 
nent- of demand reviewed above provides an estimate dial 
llir iniiiilirr of nrw tear hers lor whom employment is virtu- 
ally assured in I 97 I -72 is 82.800 in elementary school- and 
I Of). 000 in secondary schools. These rslimalrs include die 
demand for 46.900 beginning teachers in elementary 
sehools and 78. 100 beginning N*acliers in secondary 

sehool.s. 

The trends in demand lor i|iialilied public-school leach* 
ers lor a given school year ma\ he changed as a result of 
changes in various factors such as l he following: 

• Major modification in the school program and assign- 
ment loud of l< aehers 

• Enrollment growth related to enlarged educational 
programs 

• Reduction in the ratio nf pupils per teacher to pro* 
vide special programs being encouraged through fed- 
eral and stale legislation 

• Change in the rale by which persons having substan- 
dard ipialifiealions are being replaced 

• elimination of large classes. 

Some of these conditions have been influencing the 
demand for new teachers during the past several years. The 
trends in staffing practices observed in the past arc included 
in tin,* data used to derive the estimates of teacher demand 
based on the Adjusted Trend Criterion. 

Summary of the Estimates of 
Demand for New Teachers 

Listed below are the total numbers of new teachers 
who will he needed in the fall of 1971 as determined by the 
two criteria. An estimate of the demand for beginning 
teachers may be obtained by subtracting the 45,900 ele- 
mentary and 27,600 secondary-school teachers expected to 
re-enter the profession. 



Number of new teachers 
in demand for fall 1971 





Elemen- 


Second- 


Total 


Base 


tary 


ary 




Adjusted Trend Crile- 


rion Estimate 


82,800 


106,000 


188,800 


Quality Criterion Es- 


timate . . , 


, 440,900 


352,500 


793,400 



Characteristics of Demand for New 
Teachers as Suggested by 
Assignments in Selected States 

Varying numbers of states have reported the number of 
new teachers employed and their assignments as part of the 



pa.-l 28 M»rve\s of teacher .-uppl\ and demand. (These in- 
cluded experienced teachers returning to the classroom as 
well as the beginning teachers.) Lor recent studies the stales 
wire asked also to report for each assignment the total 
numbers of teachers and tlu* number of new teachers who 
are re-entering active service following an interruption of at 
least one \ ear. The summary of information from the the 
stales which were able to report data for 1970*71 is pro- 
vided in Table I I . 

I he distribution ol the new teachers among leaching 
assignments in 1970-71 provides an estimate of the eompar- 
alive demand between elementary* and high-sclmol levels 
and among selected assignment areas. As ui earlier studies 
ol this series, a general estimate ol the |9i 1-72 demand for 
new teachers in each subject is projected hy applying the 
percentage distribution of new teachers reported last year 
to the total estimated demand for new teachers this year. 

Several stales reported additional information ahoiil 
tin* percent of the total number of teachers in each assign- 
menl who were new teachers, and the percent of new teach- 
ers who are re-entering teachers. This information provides 
the source for an alternate estimate of the number of new 
and beginning teachers to be employed in 1971-72. 

Relative Demand for New Teachers Among 
High-School Subjects. Adjured Trend 
Criterion Estimate 

The distribution of new teachers among the assign- 
ments reported by 26 states provides the basis for an esti- 
mate ol the manlier of new teachers needed in each assign- 
ment in 1971-72. Summarized in column 2 of Table 12 are 
the numbers of new teachers which will bo employed in 
each assignment in 1971-72 if the percentage distribution 
of new teachers observed last session in 26 states is pro- 
jected to the estimated total number of new teachers to be 
employed in 1971-72. 

The basis for an alternate estimate of the 1971-72 de- 
mand for new teachers in each assignment is provided hy 
additional information reported for the fifth time in the 
prese.it study. The reports of several states contained one 
or more of the following data by each teaching assignment: 
The total number of teachers, the number of new teachers, 
and the number of new teachers who were re-entering ac- 
tive status in 1970-71 following an interruption of at least 
one year. This additional information allows an estimate of 
the demand for new teachers for each assignment sepa- 
rately, based on information which reflects the combined 
influence of growth in total number of persons and the rate 
of teacher turnover. 

Only 22 states were able to supply the total numbers of 
teachers in each assignment area. To allow correction for 
the likelihood that the summary distribution from these 
states is.- not representative of the national pattern, a second 
estimate of the distribution of all teachers by assignment 
areas was derived by using information from NEA Research 
Division sampling studies conducted during the past seven 
years. 

Listed in column 4 of Table 11 are the medians of the 
percents of the staff in each major assignment who were 
new teachers in the reporting states. The percents varied 
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TAREK ! I.-NIJMBER AND PERCENT OF NEW TEACHERS, PERCENT OF STAFF WHO WERE NEW 
TEACHERS, AND PERCENT OF NEW TEACHERS WHO RE ENTERED IN 1970 71, BY ASSIGNMENT 



me 



Assignment 


.Number of 
new teach 
ers. 26 
states 


Percent dis* 
trihiition of 
new teachers. 
26 state’s 


Median per- 
cent of staff 
who were new 
teachers. 22 
states 


Median per 
cent of new 
teachers who 
were re-enter- 
ing, 20 states 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


ELEMENTARY 


Hegular instruction 


43.327 


87.8 


1 0.8 


26.4 


Selected subjects 


Art 


845° 


1.7" 


I7.0 b 


25.0* 


foreign language 


153 d 


0.3 d 


I6.7 e 


6.3* 


Music 


1 .472' 


3.0' 


12.5' 


40. 6 d 


Physical and health education 


1 ,578* 


3.2* 


16.2° 


23. 6 d 


Special education 


1 .954' 1 


4.0'* 


1 3.6 b 


27. 7 b 


Total classroom instruction 


49.32\) 


100.0 






1 librarian 


4 1 8 b 




6.4 d 


31.4' 


(iltidaiicc counselor 


72 d 




5.6' 


40.1V 


SECONDARY 


Agriculture 


452* 


1.0* 


9.3' 


16.7' 


An 


1,602 


3.4 


13.0 


25.0 


Easiness education 


2.673 


5.6 


1 1.5 


23.4 


Distributive education 


243 h 


0.5 b 


13.9 b 


11. 8 b 


English language arts 


8.591 


19.5 


13.5 


22.9 


f oreign language (total) 


2,736 


5.8 


13.9 


19.3 


Home economics 


1.946 


4.1 


12.7 


24.5 


Industrial arts 


1.685 


3.6 


9.5 


24.2 


Junior high school 


2,680 


fc 


14.9' 


17.9 m 


Mathematics 


4,932 


11.0 


1 1.8 


21.2 




1,944 


4.1 


12.2 


28.5 


Physical and health education (total) .... 


4.176" 


8.8" 


I2.4 b 


19.4' 


Men 


O 




8.5' 


19 2 m 


Women 


O 




16.3' 


23. l m 


Natural and physical sciences (total) 


4,5609 


1 1.0 


12.0 


20.9 


Social studies (total) 


4,877 


1 1.7 


10.7 


30.4 


Trade, industrial, vocational, technical. . . . 


900P 


1 .9 P 


10.7' 


26.9 d 


Special education 


1,797* 


3.8* 


I4.6 d 


33.3 b 


Other secondary subject* 


1,632' 


3.4' 


13.7* 


19.3* 


Total classroom instruction 


47,426 


100.0 






Librarian 


848" 




8.1'* 


43.8' 


Guidance counselor 


758" 




3.6 b 


76.9' 



a Information from 20 slates. b Information from 17 states. c In formation from 15 states. information from 18 
states. ^Information from 1 4 states. ^Information from 19 states. 8 In forma lion from 23 states. ^Information 

from 21 states. 'Information from 16 states. 'Information from 13 states. k Information from 19 states was dis- 
tributed equally among English Language Arts, mathematics, natural and physical sciences, and social studies. *In forma- 
tion from 7 states. m Information from 9 slates. n Information from 25 states. information from 11 states 
(among these, men represented 45.1 percent of all new physical and health education teachers). information from 24 
states. 
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widely among the reporting .flairs. The variation ol these 
rates among the reporting .stairs Mi^rsl.s that lb** mrtliii ti 
percent does n< » 1 pro\ide a precise estimate that the num- 
bers of new teachers projected Iroin these data should hr 
interpreted only in very general Iman. 

Tin* estimates shown in enlunm I of Tahir I I list the 
percents ol total stall represented by nrw teachers observed 



whrn l I k* total mnnbrr of trarhrrs increased hy 2.8 percent 
in elementary schools and hy 2.5 percent in secondary 
schools. The projected growth in total rninihrr of teachers 
between 1970-71 and 1 971-72 is estimated to he minus 0.7 
percent in elementary schools and plus 2.0 percent in sec- 
on d ary schools. The total demand for new teachers in 
1070-71 (for both staff enlargement and turnover) rrprr- 



TABLE 12. -SUMMARY OF TWO ADJUSTED TREND CRITERION ESTIMATES 
OF THE DEMAND FOR NEW TEACHERS IN 1071-72 



Assignment 


Projected total 
107 1-72 demand 
distributed as re- 
ported by 26 

states in 1970*71 


Projection of total demand based on the 
relation of new staff to total staff in as- 
signment in 1071*72 on basis of esti- 
mated total staff distribution from na- 
tional sampling studies 


i 


2 


3 


ELEMENTARY (lolal) 


(82.800) 


(106.017) 


Regular instruction 


72.698 


1 00.924 


Selected subjects 

Art 


1.400 


823 


Foreign languages 


248 


484 


Music 


2,484 


1,091 


Physical and health education . . 


2,650 


2,039 


Special education 


3.812 


656 


SECONDARY (lolal) 


(106,000) 


(1 1 1,528) 


Agriculture 


1,060 


860 


Art 


3.604 


2,762 


Business education 


5,936 


6,037 


Distributive education 


530 




English language arts 


20,670 


25,838 


Foreign languages 


6,148 


6,430 


Home economies 


4,346 


5,394 


Industrial arts 


3,816 


4,221 


Junior high school 


a 




Mathematics 


12,508 


15,224 


Music 


4,346 


4,276 


Physical and health education: 

Men 


4,2 10 6 


3,453 c 


Women 


5,1 18 6 


5,263 c 


Natural and physical sciences 


11,660 


13,608 


Social sciences 


12,402 


14,893 


Trade, industrial, vocational 


2,014 


1,688 


Special education 


4 028 


947 


Other subjects 


3,604 


634 



0 Information reported hy 10 states provides an estimate that 5,804 new teachers will be needed; these 
have been apportioned equally among English, social studies, mathematics, and science. 

& Projected from information reported by 1 1 states. 
c Projected from information reported by seven states. 
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seated N.6 percent of tin 1 1970-71 staff in elementary 
schools and 11.5 percent of the 1970-71 staff in secondary' 
schools. Tile projected total demand for new teachers in 
1971*72 represents 7.4 percent of the 1971-72 Mnff in ele- 
mentary schools and I 1.2 percent of the 1971-72 staff in 
secondary schools. The ratio of the percent of 1971-72 
stalf represented by the estimated demand for new (earlier* 
in 1971-72, to the percent of the 1970-71 staff represented 
by the demand for new teaehers in 1970-71 was 0.B70 at 
the elementary level and 0.970 at the secondary level. The 
projected percents of I 971-72 staff in each subject who will 
be new teaehers were derived by applying these ratios to 
the percents of stall in the subject who were new teaehers 

in 1970-71. 

This procedure does not provide for change in the rela- 
tive rates of growth among the teaching assignments. Addi- 
tional information about such variation is needed to allow 
further correction of the projection of teacher demand. 

The projected percent of staff expected to be new 
teachers in 197 1-72 was applied to the estimated total num- 
ber of teachers in each assignment in 1971-72, and the 
resulting estimate of the demand for new teaehers is listed 
in column 2 of Table 12. In this estimate, the sum of the 
demand for new teaehers among tin; assignments is 15 per- 
cent larger than the total demand estimated for elementary 
and secondary levels as a whole, listed in column 2. 

The information in column 2 of Table !2 provides an 
estimate which is consistent in method of calculation with 
those used in earlier reports of this series. The estimate in 



coin in n 3 of Table L2 is used throughout the remainder of 
this study as an alternate estimate of tin* demand for new 
teachers in 1 97 1 -72. 

Estimated Demand for Beginning Teachers 

The numbers of teachers who may be expected to re- 
enter active employment following an interruption of at 
least one year influence the demand for beginning teachers. 
The rate of re-entry in 1971-72 in elemental y* and secon- 
dary-school assignments is estimated to be 3.2 percent of all 
elementary-school teachers and .'{.0 percent of all secon- 
dary-school teachers in 1970-71; the same rates were esti- 
mated last year. The estimated demand for beginning teach- 
ers based on an assumption that the total numbers of re.- en- 
tering teachers are distributed among the assignments on 
the same basis as the total number of new teachers, as lias 
been the practice in earlier studies of this series, is listed in 
column 3 of Table 16. 

Information from 20 states reporting both the number 
of new teachers and the number of re-entering teachers in 
1970-71 in each assignment provides the base for an alter- 
nate estimate of the demand for beginning teachers which 
allows for the possibility of differences among tin* assign- 
ments in the rate of re-entry of qualified former teachers. 
The estimate listed in column 4 of Table 16 results from 
applying the median pircent of new teachers who were 
re-entering (listed in co.uiim 5 of Table II) to the esti- 
mated demand for new teachers (listed in Table 12, column 

3 ). 
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growth of the secondary -school stafl. The proportions 
reached record levels in 1968-69 and hav<‘ established new 
records each succeeding year. 

Supply of New Teachers Compared 
with Demand (QCE) 



The estimated total supply of new teachers compared 
with the estimated total demand for new teachers based oil 
the (quality Criterion is shown as follows: 



Estimated demand 
(Quality Criterion) 

Estimated supply* . . 
Shortage 



j^umbe 


r of new teachers 


Kl.-ISn- 


Second- 


Total 


tury 


tary 




•1-10,900 


352,500 


• 793,400 


1 39,302 


153,263 


292,565 


301,598 


199,237 


500,835 



*Ke-entry of former teachers equal to 3.2 percent of the num* 
tier of full-time elementary- and 3.0 percent of the number of 
full-time secondary -school teachers in fall 1970. Entry into teaching 
by 83.3 percent of graduates prepared to teaeh at the etemen- 
I ary -school level and by 69.2 percent of graduates prepared to teach 
at the secondary -school level. Supply in special edit ci* ion appor- 
tioned between elementary and secondary. 



The estimate shows a shortage of 501,000 teaehers. It 
is difficult to estimate the number of qualified teachers 
who may be available for entry ill the event that schools 
were financially able and had the facilities to employ the 
793,400 persons estimated in the demand for new teachers. 
Therefore, this estimated shortage should be interpreted 
oidy in general terms. 



Supply Compared with Demand (ATCE) 
for Beginning Teachers 

A very general estimate of the status of teacher supply 
and demand in 26 states in 1970 is provided in Tables 13 
and 14. The problem of nonresident enrollments and migra- 
tion has reduced the precision of estimates of the supply of 
beginning teachers for this group of states. If it is assumed 
that the reporting states arc representative of the nation in 
the pattern of demand for new teachers among the subject 
fields, this pattern may be used with the national estimated 
total demand for beginning teachers to obtain a national es- 
timate of demand which is comparable with the national 
summary of the supply of beginning teachers by subject areas. 

Listed in Table 16 are the estimated numbers of begin- 
ning teachers who will be available for entry into class- 
rooms in fall 1971, the estimated demand for beginning 
teachers, the difference between the estimated supply and 
the estimated demand for beginning teachers, and the esti- 
mated number of former teachers expected to return to 
classrooms in fall 1971. The estimates of demand are based 
on the Adjusted Trend Criterion which projects the actual 
number of positions to be filled in fall 1971. The differ- 



ences listed in columns 5 and 6 show the adequacy of the 
1971 supply of beginning teachers in each assignment. The 
estimates in columns 3* and 5 arc based on an assumption 
that tin* average rates of teacher turnover und re-entry are 
equally applicable among the subject areas. In subjects in 
which the rate of teacher separation is about average and 
the re-entry rate is lower than average, the demand for 
beginning teachers would be greater than the level esti- 
mated. For example, the supply of qualified personnel in 
tlie pool of former teachers may not he as adequate in some 
subjects as in others. In the subjects having a relatively 
limited supply of qualified former teaehers tile demand for 
beginning teaehers would be increased. 

Also, changes in the general status of employment op- 
portunities for persons having the college degree may influ- 
ence the turnover and re-entry rate' observed in earlier 
years. The reduced availability of positions in other occupa- 
tions may decrease the loss to the profession of teachers 
currently employed as well as increase the number of for- 
mer teachers who may be considering re-entry into the pro- 
fession. This general economic condition rnay decrease the 
demand for beginning teaehers below the levels estimated in 
botli column 3 and column 4 of Table 16. The numbers of 
former teachers expected to re-enter classrooms in fall 1971 
following an interruption of at least one year are listed in 
columns 7 and 8 of Table 16. These show the estimated 
additional numbers of beginning teaehers which would be 
needed if no former teachers re-entered classrooms in fall 
1971. 

The range of error in the information and in the as- 
sumptions leading to these estimates of supply and demand 
for beginning teachers requires that the numerical data be 
interpreted only in general terms. Therefore, the numerical 
differences provide only a suggestion of the comparative 
impact of supply and demand conditions in the various 
subject areas. 

A summary of the ranked placement of the subject 
areas of teacher preparation in terms of the estimated con- 
dition of the supply and demand for beginning teachers is 
given in Table 17. The estimate of general condition is 
based on a combination of the information listed in col- 
umns 2 through 6. 

The numerical differences between the estimated sup- 
ply and the two estimates of the demand for beginning 
teachers (columns 2 and 3) show the condition of each 
assignment if the factors related to supply and demand •> 
cratc as reported last year. The enlargement, rate of teacher 
turnover, and extent of re-entry of staff were influenced by 
some shortages in 1970 as well as continuation of the 
chronic shortages of qualified persons in several assign 
ments. Possibly the pattern of the numbers of new teachers 
in the assignments would have been different if the supply 
of beginning teachers were more than adequate for each 
assignment. 

fhe percent of qualified graduates entering the profes- 
sion last year (column 4) provides an indication of the rela- 
tive supply-demand condition among the assignments as 
well as a view of possible availability of qualified persons 
from earlier graduating classes. The size of these pools of 
qualified beginning teachers may be least adequate in the 

Continued on page 37 
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TABLE 13. -COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF TEACHER EDUCATION OR vl) DATES 
WITH THE NUMBER OF NEW TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 26 STATES, 1970-71 


Subject 


Total number 
of teacher 
education 
graduates 


Number of 
new teachers 
employed 


Difference 


Number of teacher 
education graduates 
as percent of new 
teachers employed 


1 


2 


a 


4 


r> 


ELEMENTARY (lolul) 


(52.559) 


(47.375) 


(5.104) 


(1 10.9) 


Kegnlar instruction 

Selected subjects: 


50.95a 


43.327 


7.626 


1 17.0 


Art 


197 


045 


-340 


50.0 


Foreign languages 


1 15 


153 


•30 


75.2 


Music 


580 


1 .472 


-092 


39.4 


Physical and health education 


414 


1,570 


-1.16-1 


26.2 


SECONDARY (total) 


(81.1 90) 


(45.629) 


(35.56 1 ) 


(177.9) 


Agriculture 


821 


452 


369 


101.6 


Art 


3,4611 


1,602 


1 .066 


2 1 6.5 


Business education 


5,654 


2.673 


2.901 


21 1.5 


Distributive education 


264 


243 


21 


100.6 


English language arts (total) 


1 5.384 


0,591 


6.793 


179.1 


Foreign languages (total) 


4,605 


2.736 


1 .069 


160.3 


Horne economics 


4,272 


1 .946 


2.326 


219.5 


Industrial arts 


2.462 


1 .605 


777 


146.1 


Junior high school (general) 


314 


2.600 


-2,366° 


11.7“ 


Mathematics 


5,799 


4,932 


067 


1 17.6 


Music 


4,015 


1,944 


2,071 


206.5 


Physical and health education 


10.550 


4,176 


6.302 


252.0 


Natural and physical sciences (total) .... 


5.697 


4,560 


1,137 


124.9 


Social sciences (total) 


1 6,529 


4,077 


11.652 


330.9 


Trade, industrial, vocational, technical . . . 


403 


900 


-497 


44.0 


Other 


945 


1,632 


-607 


57.9 


UNGRADED (total) 


(7,723) 


(5,047) 


(1,076) 


(132.1) 


Special education 


4,223 


3,751 


472 


112.6 


Librarian 


806 


1,266 


-460 


63.7 


Guidance counselor 


2,694 


830 


1,064 


324.6 


a Supply data not comparable with demand data because students 


completing preparation are normally reported by sub 


jeet instead of assignment level. Assignment is 
jeets taught at this level (English, social studies 


not considered to be in low supply because the supply is 
mathematics, and science). 


ample for general sub- 
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TABLE 14, -TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES AS PERCENT OF NEW TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
IN SELECTED STATES, 4* YEAR INTERVALS BETWEEN 1948-49 AND 1968-09, AND IN 1970-71 



Percent of new teachers represented by number of 



Level and subject 






teacher t 


(duration < 


graduates 






194849 


1052-53 


i 956-57 


1990-61 


1064-65 


1068-60 


1970-71 


1 


o 


3 


4 


5 


() 


7 


8 


KLKMKNTAIIY (total) 


29.7 


55.6 


48.0 


58.2 


70.3 


88.5 


1 10.0 


SKCONUAKY SCIIUOL SHH.H'XT.S (total) . . . 


1 1 1.7 


131.7 


1 1 1.4 


1 19.1 


131.3 


1 26.0 


1 77.0 


Agriculture 


i 36.6 


163.8 


163.0 


184.3 


176.8 


105.8 


181.6 


Art 


1 17.1 


264.5 


1 30.5 


154.4 


165.4 


140.0 


216.5 


Business education 


103.0 


147.1 


134.2 


158.5 


168.7 


100.2 


21 1.5 


English 


os. a 


105.0 


73.0 


73.7 


05.0 


1 10.6 


170.1 


Foreign languages 


171. 1 


213.3 


1 20. 1 


76.1 


106.6 


1 40.6 


168.3 


Home economies 


114.6 


137.0 


128.3 


141.7 


170.6 


180.3 


210.5 


Industrial arts 


103.0 


166.5 


123.5 


160.0 


121.3 


150.0 


146.1 


Journalism 


103.3 


82.1 


78.4 


50.2 


03.8 


a 


a 


Library science 


65.5 


60.6 


35.0 


27.0 


30. 1 


170.0 


93.7 


Mathematics 


73.6 


108.8 


58.2 


73.1 


70.6 


79.1 


1 17.9 


Music 


105.0 


164.0 


127.2 


174.5 


171.0 


170.1 


209.3 


Physical education— men 


148.1 


278.0 


185.0 


286.0 


283.0 


206.7 


232.8 


Physical education— women 


1 38.6 


169.6 


126.3 


! 17.0 


128.7 






General science 


62.3 


79.4 


54.8 


67.8 


50.7 






Biolog)' 


1 14.8 


270.9 


199.3 


143.3 


246.2 


87.3 


124.9 


Chemistry 


135.0 


200.0 


107.8 


107.3 


1 12.2 






Physics 


65.1 


120.1 


80.2 


70.3 


1 10.0 






Social studies : 


’57.1 


207.3 


164.1 


153.1 


186.4 


175.6 


338.9 


Speech 


26.2 


313.8 


256.9 


•260.8 


469.5 


a 


a 


Other (special education, junior high 
















school, vocational, distributive educa- 
















tion, guidance) 




246.7 


40.8 


73.6 


87.0 


43.8 


88. 1 


Number of states reporting 


21 


26 + 


32 + 


26 + 


27 + 


23 + 


26 






Alaska 


Alaska 


D.C. 


D. C. 


D.C. 








Hawaii 


D. C. 











D.C. 



° Included with English. 
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TABLE 15. -ESTIMATES OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND THE 
NUMBER OF TEACHER EDUCATION GRADUATES READY FOR EMPLOYMENT 

EACH YEAR SINCE I <>55-56 



Sr.-vsioti 




Elementary 






Secondary 




Total 

teachers 


Teacher education gradu- 
ates of previous year 


Total 

teachers 


Teacher education gradu- 
ates of previous year 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Number 


1'ereent 
of total 


l 


;> 


3 


l 


5 


(i 


t 


1 955-56 




37.712 


5.1 


408,000 


49.697 


12.2 


1 956-57 




40.801 


5.4 


447.000 


56.785 


12.7 


1957-511 


786.000 


44.029 


5.6 


473.000 


65 062 


13.8 


1 9511-59 


815.000 


45.318 


5.3 


491.000 


69.093 


14.1 


1959-60 


832.000 


47,836 


5.7 


524.000 


71.585 


13.7 


1960-61 


858,000 


52.630 


6.1 


550.000 


77,573 


1 4.1 


1961-62 


869,000 


51.866 


6.0 


592,000 


77.322 


13.1 


1962-63 




57,854 


6.5 


621,000 


84.489 


13.6 


1963-64 


908,000 


61,979 


6.8 


669,000 


96,378 


14.4 


1961-65 


940,000 


72.581 


7.7 


708.000 


101,552 


14.3 


1965-66 


965.000 


77.773 


8.1 


746,000 


1 12,436 


15.1 


1 966-67 


1 ,006,000 


77.703“ 


7.7 


783,000 


122,208“ 


15.6 


1 967-68 


1 ,040,000 b 


76,607"'* * 


7.4 


8l5,000 b 


121, 554“ /c 


14.9 


1968-69 


1 ,076,000 b 


91.336“ 


8.5 


860,000 b 


143,611“ 


16.7 


1969-70 


1 ,107,000* 


103,654“ 


9.4 


907,000 b 


162.607“ 


17.9 


1970-71 


l,l32,000 b 


1 09,265“ 


9.7 


929,000 b 


181,494“ 


19.5 


1971-72 


l,124,000 d 


114,879“ 


10.2 


956, 000* 


197.345“ 


20.6 



Source of staff size: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Projections of Education- 
al Statistics to 1977^78. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969. Table 23. (Fail staff size includes number of 
part-time teachers.) 

"Persons prepared to teach specific subjects, librarians, and guidance counselors are classified as secondary, consistent with 
practice in earlier years. Persons prepared to enter employment as school psychologists, school social workers, school nurses, 
and other ungraded assignments are not included. -~-r • 

*U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Day Schools, Fall 1970. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971. Tabic 1. 

c Estimate may be from 2 to 6 percent lower than actual numbers owing to incomplete reports in two states. 
d Projection. 
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TABLE 16. -COM PA It ISON OF THE ESTIMATED SUPPLY OF BEGINNING TEACHERS WITH THE ADJUSTED TREND 
GRIT RION ESTIMATE OF DEMAND FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS AND FOR NEW TEACHERS 

IN 1971. BY ASSIGNMENT 



Assignment 


Estimated 
supply of 
beginning 

r w 

teachers 


Estimated demand for 
beginning teachers 
Distrihii' Based upon 

tion last percent of 

year staff last 

year who 
were new 
teachers 


Difference between 
supply and demand 
for beginning teachers 
Distrilni- Rased upon 

tion last percent of 

year stall last 

year who 
were new 
teachers 


Number of former teach- 
ers expected to re enter 
classrooms 

Distribution Bused upon 

last year percent of 

staff last 
year who 
were new 
touchers 


i 


o 


•j 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


KI.KMKNTAKY (mini) 


(103,402) 


(46,900) 


(78,03 1 ) 


(56,502) 


(25,371) 


(35,900) 


(27,986) 


Regular instruction 


95,694 


41.178 


74,280 


54,5 1 6 


21.414 


31,520 


26,644 


Selected subjects: 

Art 


L.062 


797 


617 


265 


445 


61 1 


206 


Foreign language 


239 


111 


454 


98 


-215 


107 


30 




1,010 


1 ,407 


648 


-397 


362 


1 ,077 


443 


Physical and health education 


934 


1,501 


1 ,558 


•567 


-624 


1,149 


481 


Special education 


4,463 


1,876 


474 


2,587 


3,989 


1,436 


182 


SECONDARY (mini) 


(125,663) 


(78,400) 


(86,506) 


(47,263) 


(39,157) 


(27,600) 


(25,022) 


Agriculture 


1,219 


784 


716 


435 


503 


276 


144 


Art 


5,749 


2,666 


2,071 


3,083 


3.678 


938 


691 


Business education 


t ,74 1 


4,390 


4,624 


3,357 


3.123 


1 ,546 


1,413 


Distributive education 


601 


392 




209 


601 


138 




English language arts 


22,706 


15,288 


19,921 


7,498 


2,865 


5,382 


5,917 


Foreign language 


6,532 


4,547 


5,189 


) ,985 


1,343 


1,601 


1,241 


Horne economics 


5,962 


3,214 


4,072 


2,748 


1 ,890 


1,13*2 


1,322 


Industrial arts 


3,939 


2 822 


3,200 


1,117 


739 


994 


1,021 


Junior high school 


468 


a 




468 


468 








8,206 


9,251 


11,997 


-1,045 


-3,791 


3,255 


3,227 


Music 


5,783 


3,214 


3,057 


2,569 


2,726 


1,131 


1,219 


Physical and health education— men .... 


9,303 


3,114 


2,783 


6,189 


6,520 


1,09( 


670 


Physical am 1 health education— women 


5,978 


3,785 


4,253 


2,193 


1,725 


1,333 


1,010 


Natural and physical sciences 


8,849 


8,624 


10,465 


225 


-1,616 


3,036 


3,143 


Social studies 


26,126 


9,173 


11,780 


16,953 


14,346 


3,229 


3,113 


Trade, industrial, vocational, technical 


630 


1,490 


1,234 


-860 


-604 


524 


454 


Special education 


3,707 


2,980 


632 


727 


3,075 


1,048 


315 


Other subjects 


2,078 


2,666 


512 


-588 


1,566 


938 


122 



information from 11 states was distributed equally among English language arts, mathematics, natural and physical sciences, and 
social sciences. 



subject areas having the highest proportions of graduates 
entering the profession immediately subsequent to their 
graduation. The reduction in recent years of the entry rate 
of graduates prepared to teach suggests that these pools are 
enlarging at an accelerated rate. 

The additional supply of beginning teachers from the 
1971 graduating class if 80.0 percent of the graduates enter 
teaching (column 5) shows an estimate of the potential 
supplv which may be tapped, if attractive positions are 



open. The rate projected, 80.0 percent, is above the average 
reported for all teacher education graduates in recent years; 
but is lower than that observed among graduates prepared 
to enter elementary-school assignments during periods of 
shortage. It is assumed that this rate may be attained among 
graduates prepared for any assignment if employment op- 
portunities are available and attractive. 

The information in column 6 shows the additional de- 
mand for beginning teachers which could result from a 



O 
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change in the estimated re-entry rate of funner leuehers. 
The reduction of 2o percent in the estimated re -entry rate 
would deepen the shortage of beginning mathematics teach- 
ers I »y ahonl 814 persons. This and the relatively small 
tiumhers involved in the other assignments provide a basis 
lor interpreting the significance of the estimated numerical 
comparison of the supply and demand lor beginning teach- 
ers, The estimate in column 6 is related to tin* numerical 
estimate in column 2 in that hntli are based on the assump- 
tion that the rale of re-entry of former teachers is the same 
for each teaching assign m nt. 

The summary in column 7 of Table 17 shows that 
based on the Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate of demand 
the shortage of new teachers is continuing in mathematics 



and in trade-industrial-iocational-technical subjects. Lim- 
ited snppK compared with demand is estimated in the total 
natural and physical sciences and in industrial arts. Compar- 
isons based on limited information suggest that the supph 
of beginning teachers is not us large as needed in sub* 
jeet-area assignments in elementary schools. Local shortages 
may he observed in other assignments despite the estimate 
of adequate supply for beginning teachers in these fields. 

The estimates of conditions shown in Table 17 are 
based on a continuation of gradual movement in the im- 
provement in educational staffing toward the standards de- 
scrihed in the Quality Criterion Estimate. Acceleration ol' 
movement toward improved quality will increase the de- 
mand for beginning teachers. 



FIGURE V 

estimates of supply of teacher education graduates 

AND DEMAND FDR BEGINNING TEACHERS > 1971-72 



NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 

C THOUSANDS) ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 




SUPPLY CONTINUE ACHIEVE 
ADJUSTED MINIMUM 
TRENDS QUALITY 
IN RECENT IN STAFF 
YEARS ING CHAR 



£4 >900 




SUPPLY CONTINUE ACHIEVE 
ADJUSTED MINIMUM 
TRENOS QUALITY 
IN RECENT IN STAFF- 
YEARS ING char- 
acteristics 
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TABLE 10.-SHMMARY OF THE COMPARISONS OF ESTIMATED SUPPLY WITH 

DEMAND FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS, 1971-72 


THE ESTIMATES OF 


1 j'vrl and criterion 
for estimate 


Supply of 
beginning 
teachers 


Demand for 

beginning 

teachers 


Difference 


Supply as 
percent of 
demand 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


KLKMKM All Y SCHOOL 
Adjusted Trend Criterion 

Demand based on distribution of new leach- 
ers last year 


10 , 3.102 


46.900 


1 56,502 


220.5% 


Demand based on percent of stal l who were 
new teachers last year 


1 03.402 


70,031 


< 25.37 1 


132.5 


(duality criterion 


103.402 


405,000 


-30 1 .590 


25.5 


SKCOiN'DAKY SCHOOL 

Adjusted Trend Criterion 

Demand bused on distribution of new teach- 


1 25,663 


70,400 


147.263 


160.3 


Demand based on percent of staff who were 
new teachers last year 


1 25,663 


06.506 


*39.157 


145.3 


Duality criterion 


1 25,663 


324,900 


-199,237 


38.7 


TOTAL 

Adjusted Trend Criterion 

Demand based on distribution of new teach- 
ers last year 


229,065 


125,300 


U 03,765 


182.8 


Demand based on percent of staff who were 
new teachers last year 


229,065 


164,537 


+64,528 


139.2 


Quality criterion 


229,065 


729,900 


-500,835 


31.4 



Summary of Comparisons Between Estimates 
of Teacher Supply and Demand 

Beginning Teackers: Table 18 summarizes the compar- 
isons between the estimated supply of beginning teachers 
and the three estimates of demand for beginning teachers. 
The estimated total supply of beginning teachers is greater 
than the two estimates of the demand projected by the 
Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate but is inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the Quality Criterion Estirruite. 

Re-entering Teachers : in fall 1971 it is estimated that 
80,400 qualified teachers who have interrupted their active 
employment for at least one year are interested in re-enter- 
ing teaching positions. This may be a minimum estimate in 



view of the limited evidence that many normally mobile 
teachers are being forced to enter the unemployment pool 
because the number of positions open to them has been 
reduced in 1971. 

The number of positions expected to be filled in 1971 
by qualified re-entering teachers is estimated to be between 
53,000 and 63,500, The lower estimate reflects the possible 
effect of decisio *s by some local school systems to select 
larger than usual proportions of beginning teachers to fill 
their position vacancies. 

Comparison of these estimates shows that the supply of 
potentially re-entering teachers exceeds the estimated de- 
mand for them by between 16,900 and 27,400 persons in 
Fall 1971, 
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TABLE A. 



"r:om!rmr TUDE ^ S COMPLETING PREPARATION FOR STANDARD TEACHING 
CERTIFICATFo, by type of preparation, yeap, and state 



TYPE OF PREPARATION 
COMPLETED BY STUDENT 



ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL total 

regular instruction 

SELECTED SUBJECT S ( TOTAL ) ..... 
ART ................... •••*« 

FORE IGN l aNGUAGES . 

MUSIC 

Physical l health education 



SECONDARY SL.HUUL 

AGRICULTURE 

art 

BUSINESS EDUCATION !!!!!!.’!!] 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATIUN 

English language arts(tutal) 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM H 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS !! 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES { TOTAL) 

FRENCH 

GERMAN \ 

LATIN \\\ 

RUSSIAN 

SPAN I SH \\\ 

OTHER [[[ 

HOME E CCNCM I C S 

industrial arts 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GENERAL ) ! 

MATHEMATICS 

music ;;;;;;; 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION 
NATURAL C PHYSICAL SCIENCES 



(TOTAL) .. 

SUBJECT NOT SPEC IF I ED . . . 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SOCIAL S TUD I E S ( TOTAL ) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED ... 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 

ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES .... 
TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 
OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS .. 



SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 



UNGRADED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

LIBRARIAN 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR .*.*!.*! 

SCHOOL PSYC, OLUGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WGRKER 

SCHOOL NURSE 

OTHER UNGRADED 



ALABAMA 



1971 


1970 


l , 304 


1,451 


1,293 


1 ,448 


n 


3 


• . • 


3 


8 


... 


3 


. . . 



99 


145 


60 


6b 


253 


247 


4 


7 


449 


469 


415 


444 


• • • 


1 


34 


24 


31 


47 


16 


33 


• • • 


3 


1 


1 


13 


10 


1 


... 


1 80 


199 


45 


42 


• • • 


• • . 


211 


212 


162 


107 


532 


485 


191 


213 


7 


21 


30 


25 


140 


145 


12 


19 


2 


3 


663 


699 


186 


197 


384 


395 


62 


52 


31 


55 


• • • 


11 


144 


120 


024 


3,069 



1 1 


17 


37 


29 


77 


128 


. . . 


• • • 


. . • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


96 


106 



ALASKA ARIZONA 



1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


58 


50 


1,559 


1,629 


58 


58 


1,554 


1,625 


• • • 


. . . 


5 


4 


• • • 


• • . 


. . . 


• • • 


... 


• . . 


• • • 


* • * 


• • . 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


... 


5 


4 



.. • • • 


• • • 


28 


32 


* 4 . 1 


3 


95 


109 


4 


3 


105 


122 


• • • 


. . • 


9 


15 


3 


3 


296 


307 


2 


3 


252 


261 


• . . 


... 


8 


5 


1 


• • • 


36 


41 


1 


2 


81 


99 


1 


1 


9 


13 


* . . 


1 


13 


6 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


. . . 


• • • 


1 


2 


. . . 


• • • 


55 


77 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


1 


1 


2 


69 


64 


* • • 


• • . 


96 


101 


* • • 


• • . 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


1 


47 


70 


2 


1 


64 


55 


2 


1 


192 


205 


11 


7 


96 


ill 


6 


4 


5 


17 


2 


• • • 


8 


11 


3 


3 


65 


64 


. . . 


• • . 


15 


11 


• . . 


• • • 


3 


0 


7 


6 


251 


272 


1 


5 


82 


58 


6 


l 


139 


180 


• • . 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • . 


• • • 


30 


33 


• • . 


. • • 


6 


5 


3 


5 


8 


21 


37 


34 


1,443 


1,588 


1 


2 


160 


149 


• • . 


• • • 


. . . 


6 


3 


3 


103 


191 


• • • 


. . . 


• • • 


. . . 


• • • 


* • • 


• • • 


. . . 


* * * 


. . . 


. . . 


• • • 


* * • 


* * * 


• • • 
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T ABL t A. -- NUMBER OF STUDENTS COMPLETING PREPARATION FUR STANDARD TEACHING 
CERTIFICATES, BY TYPE OF PREPARATION, YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 

TYPE OF PREPARATION ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA COLORADO 



COMPLETED bY STUDENT 1971 

ELEMENT ARY- SC HULL TOTAL 1,206 

REGULAR INSTRUCTION I, 199 

SELECTED SUb J EC T S ( TU I AL ) 7 

ART 

FUREIGN LANGUAGES 

MUSIC I 

physical l health EDUCATION .... 6 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

AGRICULIURE 51 

ART 80 

BUS I NESS EDUCAT ION 269 

DISTRIBUT I V t EDUCATIUN 2 

ENGLISH LANuUAGE ARTS(TOTAL) 391 

ENGLISH 303 

JOURNALISM 7 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 81 

FOREIGN LANGUAGESt TOTAL I 50 

FRENCH 27 

GERMAN 2 

LATIN 

RUSSIAN 

SPAN I $H 20 

OTHER 1 

HOME ECONOMICS 168 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS A9 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOUL (GENERAL ) 

MATHEMATICS 135 

MUSIC 1 A 2 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION A69 

NATURAL £ PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 1 A 7 

SUBJECT NUT SPECIFIED 

GENERAL SCIENCE 28 

BIOLOGY 102 

CHEMISTRY 11 

PHYSICS 6 

SOCIAL STUDIES(TOTAL) 355 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 263 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 68 

ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 8 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 16 

TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 3 

OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 6 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 2,317 

UNGRADED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 19A 

LIBRARIAN 20 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 116 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

SCHOOL NURSE 

OTHER ungraded 



1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


I ,157 


6,123 


6,383 


1 t 6 A 5 


1 , A A 5 


1 , 156 


5 , 7 A 2 


5,923 


1 , 5 b 2 


1 , A10 


I 


3H1 


A 60 


63 


35 


• • • 


150 


102 


19 


8 


... 


107 


152 


13 


6 


• • • 


77 


8 A 


25 


IB 


1 


39 


A 2 


6 


3 



A 9 


131 


1 A 1 


• • • 


20 


71 


326 


A3 B 


1 7A 


190 


253 


2 16 


2 A 8 


1 A6 


1 A7 


2 


8 


16 


28 


38 


37A 


1*107 


1 , 323 


A97 


523 


298 


965 


l ,157 


392 


A 1 7 


6 


2 A 


33 


2 


2 


70 


118 


133 


103 


10A 


A 6 


A 5 1 


57 A 


1 A 2 


158 


20 


1 A A 


186 


A 5 


56 


1 


7A 


96 


20 


21 


. • • 


5 


7 


1 


2 


• • • 


7 


6 


1 


A 


25 


218 


270 


7 A 


75 


. . * 


3 


9 


1 


• • • 


1 6 A 


239 


2A7 


A 5 


109 


AL 


229 


212 


IU 


1A3 


15A 


328 


298 


1 A6 


• • • 
177 


* 36 


192 


183 


151 


162 


A A 1 


677 


689 


389 


A2A 


10A 


A 8 3 


A77 


2 3 A 


2A3 


... 


57 


37 


62 


A8 


19 


10 


22 


15 


20 


7A 


320 


3^8 


117 


138 


6 


57 


53 


30 


2A 


5 


39 


27 


10 


13 


367 


1 ♦ 6 1 0 


1 ,736 


553 


553 


277 


235 


157 


275 


297 


51 


8A7 


1,005 


209 


203 


23 


299 


292 


A3 


3A 


16 


229 


282 


26 


19 


3 


• • • 


• • • 


3 


3A 


7 


551 


A98 


23 


32 


2,212 


6, 5A8 


7,080 


2 , 6A 2 


2,953 



168 


306 


A39 


322 


321 


19 


135 


119 


25 


25 


1U 


260 


269 


191 


182 


• • • 


108 


220 


... 


• « • 


• • • 


32 


35 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


A3 


66 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


129 


137 


52 


223 
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TABLE A. — NUMBER 


OF 


STUDENTS 


completing 


PREPARATION FOR 


STANDARD 


TEACHING 




certificates. 


BY 


TYPE OF PREPARATION, 


, YEAR, AND STATE 


(CONTINUED) 




TYPE OF PREPARATION 




CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


OISTRICT 


OF CULUMB 


CUMPL t TED BY STUDENT 




1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




2,019 


2,261 


203 


165 


512 


A68 


REGULAR INSTRUCTION 




2,019 


2,261 


203 


165 


508 


A62 


SELECTED SUuJ EC T S l TO T AL ) 












A 


6 


ART 












1 


1 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 












1 


... 


MUSIC 












. . . 


2 


PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION ... 












2 


3 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


AGRICULTURE 




2 


2 


7 


A 


... 


. • . 


ART 




uo 


151 


19 


18 


23 


23 


BUSINESS EDUCATIUN 




AO 


63 


16 


20 


A3 


A 7 


DISTRlBUT IV c EDUCATION 




23 


19 


A 


. . . 


. • . 


. • • 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTSITOTAL) .... 




A22 


A20 


57 


A3 


101 


112 


ENGLISH 




A 20 


A 1 9 


57 


A3 


86 


89 


JOURNAL ISM 




. . • 


• • • 


. . . 


. . • 


. • • 


• . . 


SPEECH AND ORAMATIC ARTS 




2 


1 


• • • 


. . . 


15 


23 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES ( TOTAL ) 




I 7 A 


177 


22 


26 


A8 


36 


FRENCH 




76 


89 


13 


11 


30 


17 


GERMAN 




17 


12 


2 


A 


1 


2 


LATIN 




8 


7 


. . . 


. . . 


. . . 


L 


RUSSIAN 




l 


1 


. . . 


. . . 


. • • 


... 


SPANISH . 




65 


63 


7 


11 


17 


16 


OTHER 




7 


5 


. . . 


... 


* • # 


• • . 


HOME ECONOMICS 




13 


19 


A7 


32 


3 


5 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 




62 


55 


. . . 


. • . 


. . . 


* • t 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOUL (GENERAL ) 




. . . 




• . . 


... 


• . . 


* * • 


MATHEMATICS 




155 


155 


26 


20 


35 


23 


MUSIC 




28 


87 


10 


10 


30 


38 


PHYSICAL C HEALTH EDUCATION 




2A9 


280 


62 


A 8 


31 


61 


NATURAL C PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(TUTAO 




152 


152 


20 


11 


16 


12 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIF I ED 




17 


12 


• . . 


LL 


1 


... 


general SCIENCE 




11 


7 


2 


... 


6 


5 


BIOLOGY 




91 


112 


12 


. . • 


7 


A 


CHEMISTRY 




23 


17 


6 


. . . 


2 


3 


PHYSICS 




10 


A 


• r • 


... 


. • • 


... 


SOCIAL STUDIES ( TOT AL ) 




AA 7 


A 2 2 


AA 


53 


135 


126 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




155 


170 


A 


AA 


37 


27 


HISTORY. GEOGRAPHY 




260 


215 


31 


9 


78 


75 


ECONOMICS. SOCIOLOGY. 


PSYCHOLOGY 




10 


3 


3 


. • • 


15 


L 8 


OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 




22 


3A 


6 


... 


5 


6 


TRADE. INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 




5 


. • . 


• . . 


... 


... 


... 


OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 




55 


A 5 


• •• 


. . . 


• • • 


. . . 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




1,967 


2.0A7 


33A 


285 


A65 


A83 


UNGRADED 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 




238 


230 




17 


101 


106 


LIBRARIAN , 




68 


65 




... 


... 


* * * 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 




65 


90 




21 


63 


AO 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 




7 


10 




• • • 


• • • 


• • e 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 




. . . 


• ft • 




... 


* • * 


... 


SCHOOL NURSE 




• . . 


• • « 




... 


* • * 


... 


OTHER UNGRAOED 




9A 


86 




12 


* • * 


. . . 
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TABLE A • — NUMBER OF STUOENTS COMPLETING PREPARATION FOR STANDARD TEACHING 
CERTIFICATES, 8Y TYPE OF PREPARATION, YEAR, ANO STATE (CONTINUED) 



TYPE UF PREPARATION 


FLORI 


DA 


GEORGIA 


HAW A I I 




COMPLETED BY STUDENT 


1971 


1970 , 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


ELEMENT ARY- SCHOOL TOTAL 


3,264 


3,028 


1,961 


1,835 


708 


594 


REGULAR INSTRUCTION 


3,164 


2,907 


1,961 


1,835 


700 


594 


SELECTED SUB J E C T S ( T OT A L ) 


100 


121 






• • • 


• • • 


ART 


37 


44 






• . . 


• • • 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


• • • 


• • • 






. . . 


• • • 


MUSIC 


31 


34 






• . • 


• • ♦ 


PHYSICAL i HEALTH EDUCATION .... 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


32 


43 




• • 1 






AGRICULTURE 


22 


19 


20 


17 


... 


• • ♦ 


ART 


179 


148 


86 


62 


34 


16 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


244 


224 


195 


181 


39 


16 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATIUN 


27 


30 


9 


9 


• . • 


. • • 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS(TOTAL) ..... 


777 


741 


428 


437 


140 


111 


ENGLISH 


688 


660 


408 


416 


93 


77 


JUURNALISM 


8 


20 


1 


4 


. • • 


• • • 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


81 


61 


19 


17 


47 


34 


FOREIGN L ANGUAGES ( TOTAL ) 


165 


153 


134 


127 


33 


25 


FRENCH 


61 


66 


70 


65 


16 


9 


GERMAN 


5 


8 


4 


9 


2 


1 


LATIN 


3 


3 


3 


5 


• • • 


• • • 


RUSSIAN 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


l 


SPANISH 


94 


75 


49 


45 


4 


6 


OTHER 


I 


1 


. • . 


2 


1 1 


8 


HUME ECUNOMICS 


90 


86 


133 


133 


15 


5 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


72 


56 


53 


48 


18 


6 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (GENERAL ) 


4 


4 :V 


28 


31 


... 


• • • 


MATHEMATICS 


283 


258 


199 


195 


44 


22 


MUSIC 


234 


191 


96 


82 


13 


17 


PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION 

NATURAL C PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


671 


555 


260 


219 


67 


54 


(TOTAL) 


243 


210 


216 


194 


52 


10 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 


1 


2 


24 


21 


1 


• • • 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


61 


62 


36 


39 


24 


11 


BIOLOGY 


137 


116 


117 


104 


23 


6 


CHEMISTRY 


34 


25 


31 


25 


3 


1 


PHYSICS 


10 


5 


8 


5 


1 


• • • 


SOCIAL STUDIES(TOTAL) 


1,101 


1,068 


752 


681 


160 


98 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 


653 


717 


261 


273 


138 


82 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 

ECONOMICS, SUC 1 0 LOG Y , 


146 


129 


310 


268 


2 7 


14 


PSYCHOLOGY 


230 


169 


118 


78 


• • • 


1 


OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 


72 


53 


63 


62 


... 


1 


TRAOE, INOUSTKY, TECHNOLOGY 


69 


41 


10 


10 


1 


• • • 


OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 


... 


1 


70 


7 


67 


49 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 


4,181 


3,785 


2 » 689 


2,433 


683 


437 


UNGRADED 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


337 


296 


237 


178 


19 


15 


Librarian 


76 


89 


22 


11 


... 


• • • 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


99 


64 


146 


153 


... 


... 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


• . • 


... 


. • • 


... 


89 


53 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 


• • • 




. . • 


. • • 


• • . 


. • • 


SCHOOL NURSE 


• • • 


+ • • 


• • • 


... 


. . • 


• • . 


OTHER UNGRADED 


70 


41 


30 


30 


. • • 


45 



44 



45 



TABLE A. -- NUMBER OF S 
CERTIFICATES, 8Y T 

TYPE OF PREPARATION 
COMPLETED BY STUDENT 

ELEMENTARY-bCHDOL TOTAL 

REGULAR INSTRUCTION 

SELECTED SUB J EC T S ( T UT A L ) 

ART 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE S 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION .... 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

AGRICULTURE 

ART 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTSITUTAL) 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM 

SPEECH ANU DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOREIGN L ANGUAGtS (TOTAL ) 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

LATIN 

RUSSIAN 

SPANISH 

OTHER 

HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GcNEKAL \ 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL C HEALTH EDUCATION 

NATURAL C PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SOCIAL S TUD I E S ( TOTAL ) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 

ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 

OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 

UNGRADED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

LIBRARIAN 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

SCHOOL NURSE 

OTHER UNGRADED 



o 




COMPLETI 


NG 


PREPARATION FOR STANDARD TEACHING 




PREP ARA T I 


ON, 


i YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUEC) 






I DAHO 




ILLINOIS 




INDIANA 


1970 


1971 1970 


1971 


1970 


517 


6,503 6,108 


3,464 


2,932 


517 


6,311 5,919 


3,450 


2,918 


• • 




192 189 


14 


14 


• • 




15 25 


. • • 


l 


n • 




15 7 


. . • 


III 


• • 




90 79 


9 


8 


• • 




72 78 


5 


5 



16 


120 


121 


50 


61 


2 l 


509 


430 


240 


187 


40 


674 


615 


202 


189 


... 


2 


1 


2 


2 


120 


1,967 


1,615 


1,007 


904 


107 


1,543 


1,271 


771 


696 


• • • 


12 


B 


37 


38 


13 


412 


336 


199 


170 


16 


616 


575 


256 


246 


3 


215 


207 


too 


95 


2 


100 


97 


37 


40 


• • • 


18 


26 


8 


10 


• • • 


15 


17 


• • • 


• • • 


11 


260 


213 


111 


101 


• • • 


8 


15 


• * • 


• • • 


61 


342 


274 


245 


228 


6 


421 


385 


73 


60 


2 


121 


III 


• . • 


* • • 


35 


741 


669 


295 


301 


29 


536 


473 


190 


202 


151 


1 , 280 


1,095 


545 


472 


72 


607 


514 


427 


423 


12 


60 


63 


48 


39 


14 


25 


21 


21 


42 


41 


386 


321 


280 


263 


4 


86 


69 


61 


61 


1 


50 


40 


17 


18 


180 


2 , 280 


1,890 


1,098 


989 


85 


468 


419 


618 


523 


73 


1 , 257 


1,053 


305 


316 


16 


270 


190 


98 


90 


6 


285 


228 


77 


60 


3 


1 


1 


22 


26 


10 


6 


17 


... 


1 


762 


10,223 


8,706 


4,652 


4,291 



24 


933 


710 


124 


99 


• • • 


49 


32 


39 


36 


17 


398 


376 


143 


136 


2 


25 


22 


6 


6 


• • • 


... 


1 


1 


2 


• • • 


1 


3 


1 


6 


59 


255 


320 


75 


77 
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TUDENTS 

YPE OF 

1971 

552 

552 

• • • 

• • • 

III 

III 

U 

35 

59 

3 

155 

1 3 A 

2 

19 

23 

6 

2 

15 

64 

8 

45 

39 

l 9 I 

62 

2 

14 

38 

6 

2 

214 

96 

92 

19 

7 

912 

39 

3 

36 

5 

*97 

.v* 
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TABLL a. -- NUMBER OP S 
CERTIFICATES! BY T 

TYPE LF PREPARATION 
COMPLETED BY STUDENT 

ELEMENT ARY-SCHOGL TOTAL 

REGULAR INSTRUCTION 

SELECTED SUB JECT S ( TUT AL ) 

ART 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION .... 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

AGRICULTURE 

ART 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

ENGLISH LANbUAGE ARTStTOTAL) 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM 

SPEECH ANU DRAMATIC ARTS ....... 

FOREIGN LANGUAGESITUTAL ) 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

LATIN 

RUSS I AN 

SPANISH 

OTHER 

HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GENERAL ) 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL i HEALTH EDUCATION 

NATURAL C PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SOCIAL STUDIES(TOTAL) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 

ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 

OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 

UNGRADED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

LIBRARIAN 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

SCHOOL NURSE 

OTHER UNGRADED 



O 




completing preparation for standard teaching 

PREPARATION, YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 

IOWA KANSAS KENTUCKY 



1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1 ,985 


1,726 


1 ,B00 


1,955 


1,815 


1,943 


1,696 


1,755 


1,954 


1,815 


42 


30 


45 


1 


• 1 • 


10 

1 

26 


2 


3 


1 


• • • 


19 


28 




III 


5 


9 


14 


. . • 





74 


32 


31 


38 


38 


199 


151 


142 


177 


152 


141 


144 


169 


351 


357 


15 


2 


4 


. . . 


• • • 


612 


544 


546 


673 


657 


490 


399 


468 


569 


576 


15 


6 


3 


14 


8 


107 


139 


75 


90 


73 


225 


129 


130 


93 


97 


70 


50 


68 


46 


40 


50 


23 


7 


5 


8 


5 


3 


2 


5 


6 


6 


2 


l 


2 


1 


94 


47 


59 


35 


42 


• • • 


4 


1 


• • • 


. • . 


179 


198 


184 


202 


186 


82 


148 


151 


190 


167 


46 


. . • 


ft • • 


35 


18 


213 


163 


157 


194 


184 


203 


262 


238 


207 


175 


483 


532 


506 


636 


610 


250 


176 


170 


229 


223 


54 


41 


40 


16 


13 


40 


16 


23 


5 


5 


126 


88 


93 


167 


164 


15 


19 


8 


39 


- 36 


15 


12 


6 


2 


5 


639 


496 


440 


1,059 


1,016 


214 


226 


181 


128 


1 10 


291 


195 


189 


481 


501 


80 


50 


39 


315 


295 


54 


25 


31 


135 


1 10 


• • • 


20 


33 


28 


34 


... 


25 


38 


50 


54 


3,361 


3,022 


2,947 


4, 162 


3,988 



104 


110 


99 


131 


97 


76 


. . • 


8 


25 


18 


49 


22 


36 






11 


10 


10 




ft ft ft 


• • • 


t • * 


... 




• • ft 


• • • 


ft ft ft 


... 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


• • • 


25 


43 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 
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TUDENTS 

YPE OF I 

1971 

2, 196 

2 , 12 ) 

75 

19 

24 

32 

105 

225 

165 

109 

607 

475 

16 

116 

248 

89 

50 

3 

4 

101 

1 

223 

99 

44 

217 

204 

552 

261 

54 

25 

138 

31 

13 

691 

289 

291 

75 

36 

3 

10 

3,763 

151 

75 

102 

4 

74 
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TABLE A. — NUMBER 


OF 


STUDENTS COMPLETING 


PREPARATION FOR 


STANDARD TEACHING 


CERTIFICATES. 


bY 


TYPE OF PREPARATION. 


i YEAR, AND STATE 


(CONTINUED) 




TYPE UF PREPARATION 




LOU I S I 


ANA 


MAINE 


MARYLAND 


COMPLETED BY STUDENT 




1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 1 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




1,916 


1,915 


523 


504 


1,691 1, 


REGULAR INSTRUCTION 




1,916 


1,915 


509 


501 


1,563 1, 


SELECTED SUB J E C TS ( TO T AL ) 






• 1 • 


14 


3 


128 


ART 






• • • 


5 


• • • 


63 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 




• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


. . . 


1 


MUSIC 






• 1 1 


9 


3 


31 


PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION ... 




... 


• 1 • 


. . . 


. . . 


33 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 














AGRICULTURE 




27 


41 


• • • 


• . . 


7 


ART 




97 


70 


21 


19 


131 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 




300 


256 


65 


68 


39 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 




5 


8 


1 


• • . 


2 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS! TOTAL ) .... 




575 


508 


99 


101 


359 


ENGLISH 




432 


395 


99 


101 


318 


JOURNALISM 




• • • 


1 


• • . 


. . . 


. . . 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS ...... 




143 


112 


.... 


. . . 


41 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES! TOTAL ) 




107 


100 


33 


34 


129 


FRENCH 




53 


60 


25 


25 


66 


GERMAN 




1 


2 


3 


2 


13 


LATIN 




1 


• • • 


2 


4 


• • • 


RUSSIAN 




• • • 


• • • 


1 


. • . 


. • • 


SPANISH 




52 


38 


2 


3 


50 


OTHER 




... 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


HOME ECONOMICS 




189 


170 


75 


74 


101 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 




56 


55 


60 


60 


52 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GENERAL ) 




11 


8 


70 


70 


• • • 


MATHEMATICS 




221 


201 


45 


42 


too 


MUSIC 




186 


147 


34 


31 


60 


PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION 




513 


484 


21 


21 


190 


NATURAL C PHYSICAL SCIENCES 














(TOTAL) 




176 


129 


44 


44 


135 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




9 


10 


2 


2 


• • • 


GENERAL SCIENCE 




29 


18 


14 


16 


39 


BIOLOGY . 




103 


85 


22 


20 


65 


CHEMISTRY 




30 


16 


2 


2 


20 


PHYSICS 




5 


... 


4 


4 


1 1 


SOCIAL STUDIESt TOTAL ) 




559 


502 


142 


156 


412 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




493 


456 


3 


17 


132 


HISTORY. GEOGRAPHY 




62 


33 


98 


105 


? 42 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 














PSYCHOLOGY 




l 


• • • 


36 


34 


38 


OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 




3 


13 


5 


. . • 


... 


TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 




10 


13 


11 


11 


• • • 


OTHER StCONUARY SUBJECTS - 




... 


... 


10 


... 


. . . 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




3,032 


2,692 


731 


731 


1,717 l, 


UNGRADED 














special EDUCATION 




116 


123 


29 


29 


177 


LIBRARIAN 




15 


24 


. » o 




5 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 




168 


185 


.. .» 


• • • 


16 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 




• . • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 




• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


SCHOOL NURSE 




... 


• • • 


• • • 


• # « 


... 


OTHER UNGRADED 




68 


66 




« « • 


3 










LI 







ERIC 



970 

443 

382 

61 

24 

15 

22 

3 

90 

33 

327 

306 

21 

146 

77 

1 1 

2 

l 

55 

5 1 

6 ? 

119 

57 

181 

114 

33 

71 

6 

4 

356 

93 

219 

29 

15 

1 

565 

136 

2 

23 

2 

18 
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TABU A. -- NUMBER 


UP 


STUDENTS 


COMPLETING 


PREPARATION FOR 


stanoard 


TEACHING 




CERTIFICATES, 


BY 


TYPE OF 1 


PREPARATION, 


i YEAR, AND STATE 


(CONTINUEO) 






TYPE UF PR E PAR A T I UN 




MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 




MINNESOTA 


COMPLETED BY STUDENT 




1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 




1971 


1970 


ELEMENT ARY-SCHUtL TOTAL 




4, 585 


4,362 


6, n 5 


6.217 




3,072 


2,893 


REGULAR INSTRUCTION 




A, 471 


4,218 


6,480 


6,021 




3,059 


2,876 


SELECTED SUBJECTSITDTAL) ........ 




1U 


144 


235 


196 




13 


17 


ART 




H4 


99 


BO 


79 




7 


• • • 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 




6 


14 


28 


30 




. . . 


. . . 


MUSIC 




24 


31 


69 


56 




6 


16 


PHYSICAL L HEALTH EOUCATIUN ... 




... 


. . . 


58 


31 




... 


1 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


















AGRICULTURE 




• • . 


. • . 


39 


35 




39 


39 


ART 




143 


104 


4B2 


413 




216 


234 


BUSINESS EOUCATIUN 




185 


147 


708 


67 3 




213 


206 


01 S TR I BUT I V t EDUCATION 




15 


• • • 


63 


68 




30 


7 


ENGLISH LANGUACE ART S ( TOT AL ) .... 




l, 131 


928 


2 , IBO 


I ,926 




877 


805 


ENGLISH 




1.039 


905 


1,727 


l , 553 




678 


656 


JOURNALISM 




. . • 


• • . 


41 


19 




6 


1 


SPEECH AND ORAMATIC ARTS 




92 


23 


412 


354 




193 


148 


FOREIGN LANGUAGESUOTAL) 




321 


317 


499 


432 




259 


196 


FRENCH 




2 00 


213 


230 


186 




104 


00 


GERMAN 




20 


18 


89 


82 




67 


53 


LATIN 




11 


15 


73 


25 




4 


8 


RUSSIAN 




14 


2 


14 


10 




3 


2 


SPANISH 




61 


65 


143 


128 




01 


53 


OTHER 




15 


4 


. . • 


l 




... 


• • • 


HOME ECONOMICS 




99 


101 


420 


389 




226 


1 6 B 


I NOUS TR I A L ARTS 




• • • 


• • • 


272 


242 




216 


206 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GENERAL ) 




... 


l 


3 


• • » 




• • . 


31 


MATHEMATICS 




341 


304 


602 


5B8 




341 


277 


MUSIC 




188 


137 


347 


313 




302 


2 64 


PHYSICAL £ HEALTH EOUCATIUN 




585 


489 


877 


812 




627 


52 1 


NATURAL £ PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


















(TOTAL) 




446 


423 


734 


648 




338 


259 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIEO 




86 


147 


11 


13 




43 


... 


GENERAL SCIENCE 




128 


78 


93 


70 




22 


30 


BIOLOGY 




162 


152 


475 


428 




202 


170 


CHEMISTRY 




41 


35 


90 


85 




51 


45 


PHYSICS 




29 


11 


65 


52 




20 


14 


SOCIAL STUOIES(TOTAL) 




1,093 


975 


2,651 


2,326 




82 5 


787 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




283 


276 


020 


714 




364 


264 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 




661 


563 


1,116 


985 




323 


385 


ECONOMICS. SOCIOLOGY, 


















PSYCHOLOGY 




69 


42 


468 


412 




38 


50 


OTHER SOCIAL STUOIES 




80 


94 


247 


215 




100 


88 


TRAOE , I NOUSTRY , TECHNOLOGY 




8 


6 


147 


142 




» • • 


... 


OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 




126 


58 


177 


120 




231 


144 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




4,681 


3,990 


10,281 


9,127 




4,740 


4, 144 


UNGRAOEO 


















SPECIAL EDUCATION 




376 


150 


863 


806 




101 


118 


LIBRARIAN 




• • • 


• • • 


85 


117 




19 


18 


GUIOANCE COUNSELOR 




433 


109 








49 


44 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 




... 


• • • 








... 


... 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 




... 


• • • 








• • • 


... 


SCHOOL NURSE 




3 


• • • 








• • • 


... 


OTHER UNGRADED 




642 


13 








... 


... 



TABLE A. -- NUMBER OF 
CERTIFICATES. BY 

TYPE OF PREPARATION 

completed by student 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 

REGULAR INSTRUCTION .. 

SELECTED SUB J EC T S ( T 0 T AL ) 

ART 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION .... 

SECONDARY SCHUOL 

AGRICULTURE 

ART 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS(TOTAL) ..... 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS ....... 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES! TOTAL ) 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

LATIN 

RUSSIAN 

SPANISH 

OTHER 

HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (GENERAL ) 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION 

NATURAL L PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

BIOLUGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SOCIAL STUDIES(TOTAL) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

HISTORY* GEOGRAPHY 

economics, SUCICLUGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 

OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 

UNGRADED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

librarian 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

SCHOOL NURSE 

OTHER UNGRADED 



o 
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COMPLETING PREPARATION FOR STANDARD TEACHING 
PREPARATION, YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 



SIPPI 


MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1,339 


2,814 


2,908 


62 1 


493 


1,304 


2,772 


2,792 


619 


490 


35 


42 


116 


2 


3 


5 


9 


16 


. . . 


. . . 


• • • 


2, 


5 


• • . 


• • • 


22 


17 


55 


2 


3 


8 


14 


40 


. . . 


... 



51 


33 


35 


18 


23 


65 


257 


2 10 


59 


40 


305 


337 


266 


113 


88 


2 


9 


9 


18 


5 


428 


855 


891 


184 


104 


330 


727 


777 


174 


104 


2 


. • . 


1 


2 


1 1 • 


96 


128 


113 


8 


• II 


52 


231 


214 


54 


9 


29 


112 


96 


21 


5 


• • • 


15 


17 


9 


1 


1 


3 


8 


l 


... 


• • • 


2 


3 


1 


1 


19 


99 


90 


22 


2 


3 


... 


• • . 


... 


... 


141 


233 


218 


85 


39 


129 


163 


145 


43 


30 


• • • 


5 


• . • 


2 


1 


163 


306 


282 


53 


37 


134 


265 


256 


29 


16 


453 


671 


627 


179 


no 


148 


259 


232 


103 


59 


5 


10 


10 


29 


21 


22 


21 


21 


15 


7 


104 


172 


165 


49 


29 


17 


35 


2 3 


7 


2 


. . • 


21 


13 


3 


• • • 


592 


977 


883 


216 


173 


387 


4^0 


498 


56 


44 


148 


3i : 


265 


122 


06 


36 


90 


53 


34 


43 


21 




67 


4 


• • • 


27 




4 


32 


13 


4 




10 


5 


6 


694 


4,625 


4,282 


1, 193 


753 



160 


237 


2 66 


62 


55 


52 


17 


15 


11 


11 


1 


178 


310 


32 


37 


39 


• • • 


• l # 


• • • 


... 


. . . 


5 


. . . 


. . . 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


96 


118 


• • • 


• • • 



/ o 



STUDENTS 

TYPE OF 

MI 

1971 

1,383 

1,373 

10 

5 

* *5 

63 

75 

324 

4 

496 

387 

7 

102 

63 

29 

4 

4 

1 

24 

1 

181 

125 

178 

179 

520 

163 

21 

117 

23 

2 

734 

471 

175 

63 

25 

21 

4 

3,130 

191 

47 

42 

c .. 
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TADLt A. — NUMBER Oh S 
CERTIFICATES, BY T 

TYPE UF PRFPAKATIUN 
CCMPL t T tD HY STUDENT 

ELEMENT AKY-SCHOGL TUTAL 

REGULAR INSTRUCTION 

SELECTED SUb J E C T S ( T UT A L 

ART 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION .... 

SECUNDARY SCHUUL 

AGRICULTURE 

ART 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATIUN 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS(TUTAL) 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM 

SPEECH ANU DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES (TUTAL ) 

FRENCH 

german 

LATIN 

RUSSIAN 

SPANISH 

OTHER 

HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GENERAL ) 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL € HEALTH EDUCATION 

NATURAL € PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SOCIAL STUDIES! TOT AL ) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 

ECONOMICS! SOCIOLOGY! 

PSYCHOLOGY 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 

OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 

UNGRADED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

LIBRARIAN 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

SCHOOL NURSE 

OTHER UNGRADED 



0 




COMPLETING PREPARATION FOR STANDARD TEACHING 
PREPARATION, YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 



NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 




NEW 


HAMPSHIRE 


1970 


197 1 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1 , 796 


178 


207 


450 


449 


1,737 


178 


207 


447 


439 


59 


• • • 


• • • 


3 


10 


31 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


5 


2 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


1 


15 


• a • 


• • • 


2 


4 


1 1 


• a • 


• II 


• . . 


. • . 



37 


5 


2 


30 


3 


89 


15 


11 


34 


20 


190 


21 


17 


29 


34 


5 


. . • 


• • * 


15 


8 


446 


78 


53 


109 


93 


333 


60 


40 


109 


93 


12 


4 


3 


... 


• • • 


101 


14 


10 


• . • 


• • • 


94 


12 


10 


45 


44 


33 


1 


. . • 


36 


35 


16 


4 


2 


2 


5 


1 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


2 


• • . 


. . • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


41 


7 


8 


7 


2 


3 


• • . 


... 


• • • 


... 


113 


9 


10 


44 


35 


128 


1 


2 


30 


27 


46 


♦ * * 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


190 


12 


9 


50 


56 


125 


11 


10 


31 


21 


370 


60 


4B 


115 


106 


162 


43 


26 


51 


47 


15 


4 


1 


... 


1 


4 


6 


4 


13 


16 


105 


22 


14 


36 


30 


27 


6 


5 


2 


... 


11 


5 


2 


• • • 


... 


400 


80 


54 


195 


147 


167 


9 


3 


68 


50 


213 


44 


33 


95 


69 


16 


18 


9 


21 


20 


12 


9 


9 


11 


. . . 


• • • 


... 


... 


... 


... 


29 


. . . 


. . . 


. . . 


• • • 


2,437 


347 


252 


770 


641 



31 


41 


2< 


1 


1 


10 


0 


4 


5 


l n 


29 


24 


25 


13 


29 


... 


2 


... 


... 


• • • 


• • . 


. • • 


• • • 


. . . 


3 


63 


4 


« • • 
49 


54 


• • • 
52 



50 



TUDENTS 

YPE OF l 

I 

1971 

1,899 

1,855 

44 

19 

2 

12 

II 

30 

117 

199 

2 

446 

331 

14 

101 

83 

29 

25 

2 

27 

194 

140 

3 

221 

165 

422 

178 

16 

12 

113 

20 

17 

489 

149 

277 

38 

25 

*27 

2,716 

39 

12 

33 

00 



51 



TABLE A. -- NUMBER OF SVUDENTS COMPLETING PREPARATION FOR STANDARD TEACHING 
CERTIFICATES, BY TYPE OF PREPARATION, YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 



TYPE UF PREPARATION NEW J 

COMPLETED BY STUDENT 1971 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 3 , 30B 

REGULAR INSTRUCTION 3 , I 3 A 

SELECTED SUBJ EC T S ( TO T AL ) 174 

ART 63 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 26 

PHYSICAL i HEALTH EDUCATION .... 05 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

AGRICULTURE 

ART 271 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 333 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 50 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS(TOTAL) 805 

ENGLISH 695 

JCURNAL t SM 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 110 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE S( TOTAL ) 308 

FRENCH 128 

GERMAN 26 

LATIN 16 

RUSSIAN 4 

SPANISH 131 

OTHER 3 

HOME ECONOMICS 225 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 249 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GENERAL ) 83 

MATHEMATICS 381 

MUSIC 238 

PHYSICAL i HEALTH EDUCATION 375 

NATURAL i PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 382 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 65 

GENERAL SCIENCE 66 

BIOLOGY m3 

CHEMISTRY 39 

PHYSICS 29 

SOCIAL STUDIES! TOTAL ) 802 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 550 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 204 

ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 9 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 39 

TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 63 

OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 4,573 

UNGRADED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 486 

LI8RARIAN 32 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 54 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

SCHOOL NL'kSL 159 

OTHER UNGRADED 



RSEY 


NEW 


MEXICO 


NEW 


YORK 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


3,119 


550 


495 


11,472 


10,254 


2,965 


536 


483 


10,933 


9,760 


154 


14 


12 


539 


494 


63 


. . . 


. . . 


?l4 


1 GO 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


13 


16 


30 


14 


12 


161 


154 


61 


• • . 


. . . 


151 


144 



• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


21 


53 


204 


60 


44 


897 


825 


297 


79 


92 


382 


354 


23 


1 


3 


48 


47 


759 


164 


170 


2,642 


2, 344 


639 


128 


127 


2,300 


2,044 


. . . 


22 


26 


... 


... 


120 


14 


17 


342 


300 


322 


46 


52 


1,082 


1,023 


126 


8 


5 


503 


446 


19 


3 


1 


55 


51 


17 


• . . 


• . . 


28 


25 


1 


• • • 


• . • 


15 


20 


146 


35 


45 


394 


397 


13 


• . • 


1 


87 


04 


129 


59 


64 


400 


381 


228 


61 


48 


539 


426 


60 


2 


• • • 


203 


194 


342 


56 


49 


If 100 


998 


186 


27 


35 


564 


508 


413 


197 


186 


l , 149 


948 


328 


66 


46 


933 


913 


170 


10 


6 


248 


117 


65 


16 


20 


92 


154 


81 


35 


17 


423 


465 


3 


4 


2 


123 


139 


9 


1 


1 


47 


38 


665 


181 


228 


1,939 


1,789 


444 


51 


90 


1,597 


1,400 


189 


1 10 


117 


196 


208 


2 


7 


12 


3 


29 


30 


13 


9 


143 


152 


68 


1 


2 


69 


130 


... 


20 


27 


208 


286 


4,024 


1,020 


1,046 


12,256 


11,219 



394 


72 


42 


769 


.53 


11 


2 


3 


178 


209 


67 


62 


33 


475 


513 




65 


62 


157 


156 


- • • 


• • • 


• • a 


... 


... 


88 


• • • 


• • * 


100 


94 


. . . 


123 


128 


625 


613 



5 



1 



o 



ERIC 



TAHLL A. -- NUMBER 


UF 


STUDENTS 


CUMPLE TING 


PREPARATION for 


STANDARD TEACHING 




CERTIFICATES* 


BY 


TYPE OF 


PREPARATION, 


YEAR, AND STAT 


c (CONTINUED) 






TYPE UF PREPARATION 




NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH 


DAKOTA 




OHIO 


CUKPLL TED tiY STUUfNT 




1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


ELEMENT AR Y- SCmOGL TOTAL 




? , 765 


2,463 


504 


560 


5,026 


5,055 


REGULAR I NS r KUC T I 




2,765 


2,463 


493 


555 


4,846 


4,074 


SELECTEE SUbJECTStT(.'TAL) 








11 


5 


180 


181 


ART 








... 


a * % 


26 


65 


C LRE I gn languages 








... 


a a a 


8 


7 


MUSIC 








3 


1 


49 


49 


PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION .... 








8 


4 


97 


60 


SECONDARY SCHUOL 
















AGRICULTURE 




45 


40 


29 


27 


• . • 


... 


ART 




1 5 I 


119 


42 


36 


516 


396 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 




749 


680 


150 


193 


691 


514 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 




6 


4 


6 


2 


84 


54 


ENGLISH LANGUAGL ARI S( TOTAL ) 




BIS 


744 


179 


209 


1,876 


1 , 946 


ENGLISH 




770 


708 


158 


195 


1,609 


1,637 


JOURNAL l Sm 




... 


... 


... 


... 


7 


4 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 




48 


36 


21 


14 


260 


305 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES ( TOTAL ) 




216 


210 


35 


24 


531 


545 


FRENCH 




145 


159 


7 


7 


173 


204 


GERMAN 




7 


5 


21 


13 


74 


5 B 


LATIN 




5 


... 


2 


... 


26 


41 


RUSSIAN 




. . . 


... 


... 


... 


8 


13 


SPANISH 




59 


45 


5 


4 


?50 


229 


other 




• • • 


1 


... 


• • • 


... 


... 


HOME ECONOMICS 




252 


216 


93 


113 


38 1 


424 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 




144 


123 


38 


23 


192 


134 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOUGENERAL) 




• • • 


• • • 


... 


1 


a a a 


a a a 


MATHEMATICS 




357 


299 


80 


109 


549 


503 


MUSIC 




2 18 


219 


81 


74 


543 


370 


PHYSICAL 6 HEALTH EDUCATION 




837 


672 


256 


242 


1,117 


1 , 046 


NATURAL 6 PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
















(TOTAL) 




296 


257 


90 


87 


776 


744 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




23 


12 


... 


... 


158 


208 


GENERAL SCIENCE 




41 


43 


12 


5 


105 


126 


BIOLOGY 




182 


175 


61 


68 


421 


334 


CHEMISTRY 




34 


19 


16 


14 


60 


46 


PHYSICS 




16 


8 


1 


... 


32 


30 


SOCIAL STUDIES(TOTAL) 




9 3 i 


790 


242 


237 


3,133 


1,904 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




595 


525 


80 


108 


1,307 


1, 172 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 




327 


248 


112 


85 


1,682 


699 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 
















PSYCHOLOGY 




9 


17 


30 


20 


58 


43 


OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 




... 


... 


20 


24 


86 


70 


TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 




65 


36 


. . . 


... 


68 


56 


OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 




564 


519 


... 


... 


63 


51 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




5,649 


4,928 


1,321 


1,377 


10,520 


8,847 


UNGRADED 
















SPECIAL EDUCATION 




239 


183 


104 


74 


98 


191 


LIBRARIAN 




78 


71 


17 


13 


33 


29 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 




249 


215 


175 


150 


305 


363 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 




10 


3 


• • • 


... 


B 7 


86 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 




... 


... 


a a a 


... 


2 


5 


SCHOOL NURSE 




1 


1 


a • • 


... 


a a a 


. . • 


OTHER UNGRADED 




281 


248 


a • a 




102 


1.083 








K 9 
















xJ M 












r.:t 



TABLE A. — NUMBER 
CERT IF ICATES, 

TYPE UF PREPARATIUN 


OF 

BY 


STUDENTS 
TYPE OF 


COMPLETING 

PREPARATIUN, 

OKLAHOMA 


PREPARATION FOR STANDARD TEACHING 
i YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 

OREGON PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPLETED BY STUDENT 




1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


ELEMENT ARY-SChDOL TUTAi 




2,039 


1 .092 


1 ,780 


1.716 


7.227 


6, 70A 


REGULAR INSTRUCTION 




1.B72 


1,756 


1,772 


1.716 


7, 101 


6,579 


SELECTED SUBJECTS! TOTAL) 




16 7 


136 


fl 




126 


125 


ART 




A3 


37 


... 




29 


36 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 




2 


• • • 


6 




18 


19 


MUSIC 




67 


55 


2 


• • • 


A3 


38 


PHYSICAL C. HEALTH EDUCATION ... 




55 


AA 


... 


• • • 


36 


32 


SECONDARY SCHCGL 


AGRICULTURE 




106 


101 


22 


1A 


20 


2 A 


ART 




101 


0? 


126 


125 


A99 


A 52 


BUSINESS EDUCAT ION 




362 


’ .9 


1C 9 


1 0 A 


A 1 6 


A 98 


distributive EDUCATION 




56 


J 


# , 


• . . 


1A 


A 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS( TOTAL ) 




572 


. 21 


A A 2 


A 3 l 


1 , 9 A 3 


1,801 


ENGLISH 




A 78 


A:,' 


370 


368 


1,862 


1 , 737 


JOURNALISM 




12 


12 


1A 


1 1 


... 


3 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS ....... 




B2 


53 


50 


52 


81 


61 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES UUTAL ) 




67 


6 


119 


1 10 


815 


868 


FRENCH 




27 


21 


A 7 


A3 


318 


352 


GERMAN 




5 


6 


23 


27 


133 


122 


LATIN 




• • • 


• . • 


2 


2 


28 


30 


RUSSIAN 




• • • 


• • • 


. . . 


2 


1A 


19 


SPAN I SH . . 




35 


33 


A 7 


36 


321 


3 AO 


DTHFR 




• . . 




. . • 




1 


5 


HUME ECONOMICS 




267 


2 A 3 


96 


113 


505 


A 7 5 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 




195 


163 


25 


23 


283 


26A 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GENERAL ) 




• • . 


... 


16 


61 


• . . 




MATHEMATICS 




230 


197 


135 


119 


1,039 


1 , 03A 


MUSIC 




195 


166 


109 


122 


511 


5 1 A 


PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION 




531 


398 


299 


263 


779 


8 5 A 


NATURAL i PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(TOTAL ) 




255 


219 


1 A 5 


165 


1,056 


8 2A 


SUBJECT NUT SPECIFIED 




160 


136 


... 


* . . 


200 


02 


GENERAL SCIENCE 




36 


37 


55 


65 


121 


93 


BIOLOGY 




A 8 


39 


68 


79 


522 


A 8 8 


CHEMISTRY 




8 


5 


1A 


18 


152 


101 


PHYSICS 




3 


2 


8 


3 


61 


60 


SOCIAL STUD I e S ( TOTAL ) 




581 


515 


AOl 


AOS 


2,350 


2,159 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




AOS 


38 A 


373 


392 


1,191 


1, 10A 


HISTORY, uEOGKAPHY 




106 


78 


18 


9 


926 


703 


ECONOMICS, SUCIOLUGY, 


PSYCHOLOGY 




65 


53 


6 


2 


60 


5A 


OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 




5 




A 


2 


173 


130 


TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 




86 


83 


7 


7 


56 


60 


OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 




21 


17 




. . . 


7 


11 


SECDNDAR Y-SCHUOL TOTAL 




3,625 


3,116 


2.051 


2.062 


10, ?93 


9 , 8 A 2 


UNGRADED 


SPECIAL EDUCATIUN 




2 A A 


217 


157 


173 


5A5 


560 


LIBRARIAN 




50 


A3 


80 


66 


192 


27A 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 




101 


99 


78 


63 


279 


272 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 




6 


6 


5 


A 


18 


9 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 




• • • 


... 


... 


• • • 


• ■ « 


# t • 


SCHOOL NURSE 




19 


16 


... 


• . • 


293 


3*1 


OTHER UNGRADED 




62 


59 


• • • 


• • • 


16A 


180 



53 




54 



fABLl* a. -- NUMBER 


UF 


STUDENTS 


CUMPLET ING 


PREPARATION FOR 


STANDARD TEACHING 




CERTIFICATES, 
TYPE OF PREPARATION 


HY 


TYPE OF PREPARATION, 
RHODE ISLAND 


1 YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 
SCUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH 


DAKUT A 


COMPLETED HY STUDENT 




1 971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


ELEMENT ARY-SCmCUL TOTAL 




098 


617 


1,042 


1,073 


950 


880 


REGULAR iNb TRUCI I UN 




84 4 


577 


1,033 


1 t068 


946 


880 


SblEC I ED SUtiJECl b ( TlTAL ) 




54 


40 


9 


5 


4 


• • • 


ART 




51 


4 0 


• m • 


3 


• • • 


• • • 


FuRE ION L ANGUAGE S 




... 


... 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


MUSIC 




... 


... 


9 


2 


2 


• • • 


PHYSICAL E HEALTH EDUCATIUN .... 




3 




... 


... 


2 


• • • 


SLCUNDARY SCHUUL 


AGRICULTURE 




9 


6 


47 


35 


23 


18 


ART 




4 


3 


38 


41 


46 


58 


BUSINESS EUUCAT ION 




53 


57 


80 


09 


161 


136 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATIUN 




... 


... 


3 


4 


. . . 


. • . 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS! TOTAL) 




145 


151 


313 


328 


?82 


308 


ENGLISH 




14 I 


146 


291 


296 


226 


234 


JOURNAL I b M 




... 


. • . 


... 


... 


2 


3 


SPEECH ANu DRAMATIC ART." 




4 


5 


22 


32 


54 


71 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES ( TOTAL ) 




66 


96 


68 


99 


43 


66 


FRENCH 




50 


81 


44 


72 


0 


15 


GERMAN 




I 


2 


4 


5 


18 


21 


LATIN 




2 


4 


2 


1 


... 


• • • 


RUSSIAN 




... 


. • . 


... 


... 


. . . 


• • • 


SPANISH 




9 


5 


18 


21 


9 


8 


OTHER 




4 


4 


. . . 


... 


8 


22 


HOME ECUNOMICS , 




38 


29 


53 


70 


61 


60 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 




21 


25 


4 7 


50 


71 


72 


junior high school ( general ) 




2 


12 


... 


... 


... 


• • • 


MATHEMATICS 




55 


65 


133 


147 


121 


123 


MUSIC 




27 


14 


HO 


77 


89 


96 


PHYSICAL C HEALTH EDUCATIUN 




45 


47 


193 


151 


259 


256 


NATURAL C PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(TOTAL) 




46 


59 


150 


149 


108 


109 


SUBJECT NUT SPECIFIED 




9 


8 


33 


26 


2 


7 


GENERAL SCIENCE 




7 


6 


15 


24 


4 


4 


BIOLUGY 




23 


37 


84 


83 


74 


70 


CHEMISTRY 




5 


5 


14 


14 


24 


20 


PHYSICS 




2 


3 


4 


2 


4 


8 


SOCIAL STUD I E S ( T U T A L ) 




222 


220 


383 


398 


231 


275 


SUBJECT NUT SPECIFIED 




76 


63 


98 


168 


45 


68 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 




94 


112 


166 


121 


133 


143 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, 


PSYCHOLOGY 




52 


45 


74 


54 


35 


46 


OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 




... 


... 


45 


55 


18 


18 


TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 




10 


7 


... 


... 


24 


25 


OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 




1 9 l 


... 


4 


9 


73 


88 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




934 


791 


1*592 


1,647 


1,592 


1,690 


ungraded 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 




107 


73 


46 


41 


70 


51 


LIBRARIAN 




• • . 


... 


39 


30 


8 




GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 




6 l 


6 l 


13 


33 


88 


92 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 




... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 




... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


SCHOOL NURSE 




1 


4 


... 


... 


... 


• • • 


OTHER UNGRADED 




. • • 


• • • 


6 


• • • 


... 


12 




O 

ERLC 



f 



V 



TABLE A. — NUMBER OF STUDENTS COMPLETING PREPARATION FOR STANDARD TEACHING 
CERTIFICATES. BY TYPE OF PREPARATION, YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 






TYPE OF PREPARATION 
CCMPLETED BY STUDENT 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 

REGULAR INSTRUCTION 

SELECTED SUB J EC T S ( T OT AL ) 

ART 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

AGRICULTURE 

ART 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

ENGLISH l ANGUAGE ARTS(TOTAL) . 
ENGLISH 

journalism 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS ... 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES ( TUT AL ) 

french 

GERMAN 

LATIN 

RUSSIAN 

SPANISH 

other 

HOME ECONOMICS 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ( GENERAL ) .. 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL C HEALTH EDUCATION .. 
NATURAL i PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SOCIAL STUDIES! TOTAL ) 

SUBJECT NUT SPECIFIED 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 

ECONOMICS. SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY .. 
OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 

UNGRADED 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

LIBRARIAN 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

SCHOOL NURSE 

OTHER UNGRADED 



TENNESSEE 
1971 1970 



TEXAS 



UTAH 



1,995 

1,995 



1.916 

1.916 



52 
1 10 
326 
9 

727 

654 

73 

154 

59 

9 

12 

1 

73 

• ■ • 

290 

93 

213 

239 

651 

306 

38 

73 

193 

51 

31 

1, 163 

514 

334 

315 

5 

66 
4 , 484 



71 

32 

i 

6 



33 

100 

316 

1 

661 

597 

64 

133 

55 

5 

5 

67 

1 

270 

72 

224 

224 

635 

377 

31 

69 

200 

54 

23 

1,125 

509 

333 

283 

5 

63 

4,239 



56 

26 

7 

6 



49 



30 



1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


6,313 


6,549 


1,399 


1,358 


5,312 


6,058 


1 , 399 


1,357 


501 


491 




1 


121 


126 




• • • 


# • ■ 


• • • 




1 


178 


103 




• • • 


202 


182 




. . . 


225 


274 


22 


23 


286 


249 


69 


56 


754 


780 


128 


111 


6 


• • • 


10 


10 


1,828 


1,792 


307 


314 


1,412 


1 ,396 


226 


242 


89 


86 


7 


6 


327 


310 


74 


66 


475 


458 


116 


103 


95 


94 


33 


31 


47 


35 


24 


22 


16 


14 


. • • 


• . . 


• • • 


• . . 


? 


1 


313 


313 


57 


49 


4 


2 


• • » 


. • • 


728 


787 


179 


179 


332 


312 


90 


83 


630 


579 


*57 


53 


306 


273 


70 


73 


1 . 124 


997 


265 


243 


653 


4 75 


97 


94 


158 


40 


6 


7 


• • • 


• • • 


7 


3 


39fl 


339 


69 


75 


71 


78 


7 


4 


26 


18 


8 


5 


1,605 


1,699 


325 


315 


373 


409 


• . • 


7 


970 


960 


184 


176 


16 


93 


no 


99 


246 


237 


31 


33 


• . . 


• • • 


1 


• • . 


8,952 


8,675 


1,736 


1,657 


1,048 


592 


98 


91 


64 


65 


3 


1 






30 


27 






7 


6 






1 


1 






19 


18 



S5 



O 

ERJC 



56 



TABLE A. — NUMBER OF S 
CERT IFICATES. BY T 

TYPE LF PREPARATION 
COMPLETED BY STUDENT 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TUTAL 

regular instruction 

SELECTED SUB J EC T S I TU T AL ) 

ART 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL L HEALTH EDUCATION .... 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

AGRICULTURE 

ART 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATIUN 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS! TOTAL ) 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES (TUTAL ) 

FRENCH 

GERMAN 

LATIN 

RUSSIAN 

SPANISH 

OTHER 

HOME ECONOMICS 

industrial arts 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL(GENERAL) 

MATHEMATICS 

MUSIC 

PHYSICAL & HEALTH EDUCATION 

NATURAL i PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

(TOTAL) 

SU8JECT NOT SPECIFIED 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

BIOLOGY 

CHEMISTRY 

PHYSICS 

SOCIAL STUD I E S ( TOT AL ) 

SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY 

ECONOMICS* SOCIOLOGY, 

PSYCHOLOGY 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

TRADE, INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 

OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 

UNGRADEO 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

LIBRARIAN 

GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

SCHOOL NURSE 

OTHER UNGRADED 



* 



o 




COMPLETING 


PREPARATION FOR 


STANDARD TEACHING 




PREPARATION! 


> YEAR, AND STATE 


(CONTINUED) 






VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


380 


1,794 


1,637 


1,932 


2,029 


364 


1,781 


1,625 


1,597 


1,619 


16 


13 


12 


335 


410 


8 


• • » 


• • i 


109 


132 


3 


10 


10 


45 


59 


5 


2 


2 


109 


147 


. . . 


1 


... i 


72 


72 






s 






• • • 


36 


30 


14 


17 


• • • 


155 


149 


220 


201 


26 


210 


183 


130 


138 


• • • 


131 


102 


• • • 


« • • 


107 


489 


514 


747 


683 


105 


459 


492 


630 


597 


• • • 




1 


17 


10 


2 


30 


21 


100 


76 


24 


181 


157 


171 


191 


16 


77 


71 


62 


69 


2 


15 


4 


39 


44 


1 


10 


18 


6 


5 


1 


• • • 


• • • 


4 


9 


4 


79 


64 


60 


63 


• . • 


... 


... 


• • • 


1 


12 


131 


130 


257 


241 


• . • 


40 


27 


91 


86 


• • • 


• • • 


• . . 


... 


... 


25 


245 


220 


170 


162 


7 


159 


143 


127 


78 


22 


342 


321. 


410 


390 


24 


203 


177 


230 


235 


2 


2 


8 


22 


30 


8 


36 


22 


15 


19 


12 


124 


118 


144 


129 


1 


34 


26 


30 


43 


1 


7 


3 


19 


14 


88 


64 3 


552 


641 


621 


58 


189 


117 


197 


187 


29 


351 


362 


347 


353 


1 


30 


33 


97 


ei 


... 


73 


40 


... 


• • V 


2 


31 


31 


• f « 


... 


4 


62 


70 




... 


341 


3,058 


2,806 


3,208 


3,045 



21 


180 


130 


186 


176 


• • • 


47 


56 


4 


4 


3 


29 


64 


« • « 


• 9 m 


• • • 


mm m 


... 


m m m 


m • • 


• • • 


l 


1 


m m m 


* « « 


• • • 


• • . 


... 


18 


17 


10 


19 


13 


516 


2 'SO 



TUDENTS 

YPE OF I 

1971 

315 

304 

U 

7 

4 

4 

41 

96 

88 

8 

37 

21 

3 

2 

2 

8 

1 

18 

34 

5 

54 

26 

8 

4 

11 

2 

1 

126 

56 

49 

4 

17 

1 

442 

31 



56 



57 



TABLE A, — NUMBER 


OF 


STUDENTS 


COMPLETING 


PREPARATION FOR 


STANDARD TEACHING 




CERTIFICATES! 
TYPE UF PREPARATION 


BY 


TYPE OF PREPARATION, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


» YEAR, AND STATE (CONTINUED) 
WI SCONSIN 


WYOMING 


COMPLETED BY STUDENT 




1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




1,096 


1,054 


3,425 


3,046 


140 


147 


REGULAR INSTRUCTION 




968 


963 


3,291 


2,947 


140 


147 


SELECTED SUB J EC T S { TOTAL ) 




128 


91 


134 


99 


• • • 


• ft 


ART 




25 


15 


62 


49 


• • • 


• ft 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 




• • • 


• • • 


2 


1 


• • • 


• t • 


MUSIC 




58 


71 


30 


26 


• • • 


• • t 


PHYSICAL l HEALTH EDUCATION ... 


• 


45 


5 


40 


23 


• • • 


• • • 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


agriculture 




11 


10 


59 


50 


6 


17 


ART 




60 


56 


432 


276 


24 


15 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 




1 50 


137 


16 8 


139 


17 


17 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 




... 


... 


35 


17 


5 


1 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ART S I TOT AL ) .... 




449 


400 


1,021 


836 


73 


69 


ENGLISH 




383 


343 


838 


695 


64 


55 


JOURNALISM 




B 


3 


6 


4 


• • • 


• • • 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 




58 


62 


177 


137 


9 


14 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES! TOTAL ) 




61 


57 


297 


261 


19 


12 


FRENCH 




33 


28 


113 


104 


5 


2 


GERMAN 




5 


6 


56 


45 


4 


4 


LATIN 




6 


3 


5 


13 


2 


• • • 


RUSSIAN 




... 


1 


10 


9 


... 


... 


SPANISH 




17 


19 


113 


no 


8 


6 


OTHER 




• • • 


... 


• • • 


• • i 


• • • 


... 


HOME ECONOMICS 




161 


166 


258 


267 


30 


19 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 




75 


55 


263 


218 


11 


21 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (GENERAL ) ..... 




• • • 


• • • 


35 


15 


9 


8 


MATHEMATICS 




130 


128 


302 


224 


26 


14 


MUSIC 




109 


101 


289 


238 


12 


12 


PHYSICAL £ HEALTH EDUCATION 




400 


425 


548 


431 


54 


29 


NATURAL £ PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(TOTAL > 




141 


146 


428 


360 


26 


18 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




... 


... 


39 


30 


4 


1 


GENERAL SCIENCE 




1 


3 


8 1 


64 


1 


2 


BIOLOGY 




109 


115 


235 


199 


21 


15 


CHEMISTRY 




21 


16 


48 


44 


... 


... 


PHYSICS 




10 


12 


25 


23 


... 


... 


SOCIAL STUD I E S ( TOT AL ) 




552 


545 


950 


826 


65 


49 


SUBJECT NOT SPECIFIED 




552 


545 


184 


153 


58 


49 


HlSTORYt GEOGRAPHY 




• • • 


• • • 


586 


495 


6 


* • • 


ECONOMICS! SOCIOLOGY! 


PSYCHOLOGY 




... 


... 


116 


96 


1 


... 


OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 




... 


... 


64 


82 


• • • 


• • • 


TRADE! INDUSTRY, TECHNOLOGY 




... 


... 


15 


18 


• • • 


• • • 


OTHER SECONDARY SUBJECTS 




... 


... 


32 


15 


. . . 


. . . 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL TOTAL 




2,307 


2,234 


5,132 


4,211 


377 


301 


UNGRADED 


special education 




54 


52 


439 


375 


24 


11 


LIBRARIAN 




21 


21 


24 


19 


• • • 


1 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 






... 


10 


19 


« • • 


1 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 






... 


2 


3 


2 


... 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 






... 


• • • 


... 


• • • 


• • • 


SCHOOL NURSE 






... 


• • • 


... 


... 


... 


OTHER UNGRADED 






6 


124 


134 


• • • 


. . . 




57 
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TABLE B.-STATE AUTHORITIES WHO ARE MAJOR 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THE STUDY 



t. 



ALABAMA— W. Morrison McCall, Stair. Department of Education 
ALASKA- Mrs. Norma S. liowketl, State Department of Education 
ARIZONA— William Raymond, State Department of Public Instruction 
ARKANSAS— Curtis K. Swaim, State Department of Education 
CALIFORNIA- Richard MacNair, State Department of Education 
COLORADO— Robert M. Little, State Department of Education 

CONNECTICUT— Erank II. Livak, State Department of Education and Francis Degnan, Commission for Higher Education 

DELAWARE— Wilmer Wise, State Department of Public Instruction 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— Rosemary Carmody, City School Administration 

FLORIDA— Jerry E. (Chapman, State Department of Education 

GEORGIA— Ted R. Owens, State Department of Education 

HAWAII— Eugene II. Yamamoto, State Department of Public Instruction 

IDAHO— Allen P. Jeffries, State Department of Education 

ILLINOIS— Leighton Wasem, State Department of Public Instruction 

I NDl AN A — Edward R. Adams, State Department of Public Instruction 

IOWA— Merrill Halter, State Department of Public Instruction 

KANSAS— Eileen Heinen, State Department of Public Instruction 

KENTUCK Y-Sidney Simandle, Mrs. Dorothy A elier, State Departin' ni of Education 

LOUISIANA— Normand II. Edwards, State Department of Education 

MAINE-). Wilfrid Morin, State Department of Education 

MARYLAND— R. Christine Hogan, State Department of Education 

MASSACHUSETTS— Majorie E. Powell, State Department of Education 

MICHIGAN— Eugene C. Richardson, State Department of Public Instruction 

MINNESOTA— Ron Burland, State Department of Education 

MISSISSIPPI— Ruby M. Thompson, State Department of Education 

MISSOURI— Warren M. Black, State Department of Education 

MONTANA— John Sostrom, State Department of Public Instruction 

NEBRASKA— W. A. Schindler, State Department of Education 

NEVADA— Lincoln W. Liston, State Department of Education 

NEW HAMPSHIRE— Paul R. Fillion, State Department of Education 

NEW JERSEY-William H. Lucow, Ward Sinclair, State Department of Education 

NEW MEXICO— Mrs. Helen Weseott, State Department of Education 

NEW YORK-John J. Stiglmeier, The Stale Education Department 

NORTH CAROLINA— J. P. Freeman, Stale Department of Public Instruction 

NORTH DAKOTA— Raymond W. Bangs, State Department of Public Instruction 

OHIO-William Phillips, State Department of Education 

OKLAHOMA— Ronald Carpenter, State Department of Education 

OREGON— Mrs. Jan Clemmer, Slate Department of Education 

PENNSYLVANIA— Dean S. Hartman, State Department of Public Instruction 

RHODE ISLAND— Kenneth P. Mellor, State Department of Education 

SOUTH CAROLINA— John F. Maynard, State Department of Education 

SOUTH DAKOTA— Gale D. Sehlueter, State Department of Public Instruction 

TENNESSEE— A. B. Cooper, State Department of Education 

TEXAS— Ron Dodillet, Texas Education Agency 

UTAH— Vere A. McHenry, State Department of Public Instruction 

VERMONT— A. J. McCann, State Department of Education 

VIRGINIA— A. Gordon Brooks, State Board of Education 

WASHINGTON— Wendell C. Allen, State Department of Public Instruction 

WEST VIRGINIA-Carson L. Cottrell, State Department of Education 

WISCONSIN— Lond D. Rodman, State Department of Public Instruction 

WYOMING-James D. Sheehan, State Department of Education 
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